GOVERNESSES’ 





[PRICE 6D 


POINTS OF CONTACT 


GRANTS FOR NECESSITIES 
OBTAINED 
SOCIAL VISITS PAID 
THE SICK VISITED 








OPHTHALMIC 
TREATMENT OBTAINED 


HOLIDAY HOMES FOUND 


DENTAL. HOMES AND 
TREATMENT NURSING FOR 
ADVANCED CASES 
MEDICAL ALMONERS: ADVICE & 
TREATMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 
OBTAINED DEPT GIVEN 
SURGICAL 
TREATMENT SPARE TIME 
OBTAINED OCCUPATIONS 
INTRODUCED 


HOSPITALS 


cts 
RECOMMENDED CONTACTS WITH 


SUBSCRIBERS MADE 


CONVALESCENCE CONTACTS MADE 
OBTAINED BETWEEN GOVERNESSES 


HOSPITALITY ARRANGED 
Our trained Almoners are in personal touch with 
the lives of Governesses of all ages, and in all 


these ways. But every form of help costs money. 


Will you send your contribution ? 


BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 249} 
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“Tam writiig to tell you that An hotel acquaintance intro- 
last year I took a trip home duced me to his own tobacco, 
and also a supply of local — which he described as ‘ Barneys 
tobacco, but soon after reaching the only tobacco,’ and now I 
London, said supply being ex- can endorse his opinion. I 
hausted, I had to accommodate brought back a supply but find 
myself to ‘English Mixtures’ it uneconomical as fellows call- 
as best I could but could not ing always ask if I’ve any of 
settle down to them. that Barneys stuff left.” 


Each in their own way, countless smokers 
throughout the World have said the same as this 
Transvaal smoker. From Tasmania to the 
Trossachs, from Peshawar to the Philippines, come 
° their letters of thanks and praise for Barneys and 
for its constant, unvarying Factory-fresh condition. 


We admit freely that Barneys in its 25 years’ 
gtowth from a “local”? sale round Edinburgh to 
the World’s biggest sale in its class, owes much 
to the men who smoke it; in recommending it 
to others, and in enabling us to publish their 
spoutaneous letters of praise. 


Yet, primarily Barneys pleases because it is good; 
sheer, honest goodness has taken it from its native 
Scotland to the ends of all the Earth. Barneys is 
not certain to meet all needs, but it 4as given 
gteater pipe-joy to many and may to you. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (m/d), 
Punchbowle (fu//), iz ‘ EverFresh’ Tins, 1/2d. oz. 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS ”—(In handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1+ 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . . 10}d. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - Ij- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1J- in cases of 8 for 6d. 


(228) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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YOUR NEXT 
WINTER’S HOLIDAY 


Health is everything! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful 
summer there, surely is worth considering! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter 
holidays at Continental resorts. Restful steamer 
voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, 
and with very muc h of interest en route. And 
six weeks in one of the most beautiful and 
interesting countries in the world. 


New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular tourist 
resort of the Empire. Of the people 99 per cent. are 
British, who regard the Motherland with affection, and 
will give you the warmest welcome. 

No country has the same varied, grand, and wonderful 
scenery in so small an area. MOUNTAINS, FIORDsS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND CAVES, 
and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and 
DEER-STALKING. 

Also in New Zealand THE ENGL ISH £1 IS WORTH 
NEARLY £1 5s. Od. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, 

illustrated booklets, sailing lists, ete., will be supplied on 

application to :— 

The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Govern- 
ment Tourist Officers are at your service. 
































Every boy and girl in the Nationa! Children’s Home is there 
because of some sad or tragic circumstance. So many 
applications are received to help little people in distress 
that only the most needy can be admitted. In supporting 
this work you can be sure you are assisting those who 


are really deserving of your sympathy end support. 














NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDO (Founded by Dr Stephenson 1869) AND ORPHANAGE 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE immediate issue between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Eden is discussed at length on a later page. There 
will be other opportunities of discussing the larger and more 
enduring issue, which involves this country’s relation to 
the totalitarian States and to the League of Nations. 
About Mr. Eden’s attitude on those points there has never 
been any doubt. He has been an unswerving supporter of 
the League of Nations, and he has taken the view that 
there is more risk in perpetually yielding to the dictatorships 
than in taking a firm stand. He can claim Nyon as vindica- 
tion of his thesis. The Prime Minister’s statement on the 
League of Nations on Tuesday evening merits close study. 
From one point of view it was disastrous. It may be true 
that the small States cannot count on the League’s effective 
protection, but when the head of the most powerful State 
in the League proclaims that in as many words on the floor 
of the House of Commons it sounds singularly like a plain 
invitation to dictators to carry Berchtesgaden methods to 
any length they please. But it would not be true to suggest 
that the Prime Minister tore the Covenant up. On the 
contrary, he would not even excise Article XVI from it. 
His belief is that it can still act as a moral force, and that 
the day may yet come when it will develop capacity to com- 
mand material force for the suppression of war. With that 
thesis there can be no serious quarrel. 


* * * * 


Herr Hitler’s Speech 

In his Reichstag speech on Sunday, relegated to a second 
Place in this and some other countries by the political 
crisis in London, Herr Hitler showed himself unusually self- 
confident, aggressive and minatory, qualities which do not 
necessarily denote a consciousness of real strength. For foreign 
listeners it was unilluminating; the impression created 
Was that, naturally enough, the speech was meant primarily 






























for his German audience. Herr Hitler can hardly believe that 
his announcement that the attacks on Germany by “ 'y ng 
international journalists ” required an increase in the German 
army “ in the interests of peace ” could carry much conviction 
in foreign countries. And the vague threat of force to be 
used against them gives little encouragement to serious jour- 
nalists, whose chief complaint is the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information about Germany from German sources. 
Herr Hitler recurred several times to the use of force as a 
solution for his problems. Thus, while assuring France that 
Germany now had no differences with her, he also assured her 
that any attempt to interfere with his efforts to protect the 
Sudeten-Deutsch minority would be met with force—an 
alarming assertion for those who realise how many opportuni- 
ties the present situation in Czechoslovakia offers for the 
use of methods already applied in Spain and barely avoided in 
Austria. References to the latter country were meagre and 
vague, and the expected affirmation of Austrian independence 
was conspicuously absent. 


* * *x * 


There is hardly an issue on which the Fiihrer’s attitude 
falls short of intransigence. The colonial question can be 
settled only by the unconditional return of the German 
colonies ; M. van Zeeland’s proposals meet with the simple 
declaration that Germany neither wants nor needs credits. 
The League is once again vilified, the Rome-Berlin axis 
affirmed, and Germany’s attitude to the Sino-Japanese war 
expressed in the declaration that Japan has Germany’s 
entire support. Most important of all, for its relation to 
events in London and the prospects of an Anglo-Italian 
reconciliation, is the assertion that Signor Mussolini has 
Germany’s wholehearted approval for his determination to 
oppose Bolshevism in Spain and can count on her material 
support in carrying it out. If the assertion gives any indication 
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of Signor Mussolini’s intentions, the future of Anglo-Italian 
relations is dark. But the very intransigence of Herr Hitler’s 
speech belied its sincerity as a statement of policy. Not even 
Herr Hitler and Germany are as yet in a position to offer 
uncompromising hostility in every field, to reject any com- 
promise with Great Britain over colonies, threaten France 
and Czechoslovakia with force, help to suppress the Repub- 
licans in Spain, Chinese in China, Catholic and Protestants 
in Germany and Austria, reject credits, increase armaments. 
It is a programme too vast for any State, however powerful, 
and Herr Hitler knows it. The achievement of some of 
these ends requires the sacrifice of others, and in this remains 
a possibility of compromise which even so belligerent a 
speech cannot obscure. 


x x *x * 
Assimilated Austria 


How far, and how quickly, the Gleichschaltung of Austria 
is to proceed.is by now merely a domestic concern of Ger- 
many’s. After the events of the last week, it is clear that 
no other Power will interfere, while Austria’s own capacity 
for resistance is too feeble to prevent any change on which 
Herr Hitler is determined. Her independence, in fact 
if not in form, is at an end. So far, only three steps have 
been taken: the appointment of Dr. Seyss-Inquart as 
Minister of the Interior, with control of the police, the 
amnesty of political prisoners, and the grant to the Austrian 
Nazis of the right to conduct political activities within the 
Fatherland Front. But it is significant also that a pro-Nazi 
adviser has been assigned to the Minister of Commerce, 
no doubt to arrange for the exports of increased timber 
which ‘are the first material benefits Germany will receive 
from Austria. It does not appear that Dr. Seyss-Inquart is 
going to proceed rashly. Nazi demonstrations have been 
suppressed, their right to agitate rigidly restricted to the 
limits set by the Fatherland Front, the use of provocative 
slogans, including Heil Hitler, prohibited. Some Nazis 
fear they have been betrayed, some anti-Nazis hope that 
their worst apprehensions will not be realised. Both are 
probably deceived, but for the moment Herr Hitler is under 
no necessity to act quickly or harshly. He can be satisfied 
with the knowledge that already Germany is in effect on the 
Brenner, that the way to South East Europe is open, and 
that, commercially as well as militarily, another link has 
been added to the encirclement of Czechoslovakia. 


* * * x 


Teruel and After 


For the last ten weeks the fortunes of war in Spain have 
centred on Teruel; this phase ended on Tuesday when 
the Nationalists re-entered the city, without, however, 
capturing the Government troops who fought their way 
through the ring completely encircling Teruel. Thus it 
is probable that Nationalist accounts of the thousands of 
prisoners and huge stores of material captured may be 
discounted. The long battle has ended in a Nationalist victory, 
but the Government claim the balance of advantage, on the 
ground that the battle has drawn to Teruel, and exhausted, 
the reinforcements and reserves which, after the defeat of 
the Basques, General Franco had brought from the North 
in preparation for the offensive. In the meantime the 
Government’s supplies of men and material have improved. 
In calculating the losses which both sides have suffered, it- 
is probable that General Franco’s were the heavier because, 
after the Government’s first surprise attack, he had to take 
the offensive. But the lesson of Teruel 1s above all the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of breaking the stalemate 
which had been reached. Without some decisive change in 
the relative strength of the two armies, no final victory is 
possible. For this reason, the result of the war depends 
largely on international factors, and especially on whether 
General Franco can obtain new supplies of men and material 
from his foreign allies. 


===. 
Rumania’s Constitution 

Rumania’s new Constitution, which will be voted On fy 
the electorate next Thursday, gives effective dictatorial Powers 
to King Carol and rigidly restricts opposition MOvements 
but it is idle to pretend that anything better is POssible in 
Rumania at present. Decrees issued by King Caro vil 
require ratification by Parliament: the Jews of the Old 
Kingdom retain the rights of citizenship granted by the 
Decrees of 1918 and 1919; and the appointment of a Special 
corps of auditors gives some hope that unless themselyes 
corrupt they may effect a purification of the political system, 
which is perhaps Rumania’s greatest need. One clays 
restricting the electorate to citizens over 30 is a shrewd blow 
at the Iron Guard, whose greatest following is among th 
young. Indeed King Carol’s tactics seem to have been y 
successful that M. Codreanu, leader of the Iron Guard, has 
disbanded his party, wound up all its institutions, and hy 
gone to Rome to write a book—presumably to be Rumaniy; 
Mein Kampf. A corporative element is introduced by 
increasing the representation of the professions in the ex. 
torate. This Constitution is neither liberal nor progressiy 
but it is better than anything that could be hoped of M. Gog 
or M Codreanu, and if King Carol really attempts to eradio 
corruption he will confer a great benefit on his county, 
Above all, he is to be congratulated on having checked th 
Fascist and anti-Semitic tendencies in Rumania. 

* * *« * 


India’s Constitutional Problems 

The constitutional dispute in India may afier all have goo 
results if it is solved as amicably as seems likely at present; 
for in fact only by such disputes can a body of conventig 
and precedent be built up which will regulate the workin 
of the sometimes incompatible clauses of the Constitution 
In the present dispute a real contradiction does in fact appex 
to exist between the Ministries’ responsibility for law an 
order, combined with the Governors’ duty to accept thei 
Ministers’ advice on the one hand, and, on the other, th 
Governors’ and the Viceroy’s responsibility for the peace ani 
tranquillity of the Provinces and of India. In fact, the co 
tradiction might have been avoided but for fears for the effet 
of the release of political prisoners in Bihar and the Unite 
Provinces on the terrorist movement in Bengal, which, s 
even Congress admits, requires special treatment. Thee 
fears may be diminished by the resolution, passed by th 
Congress Working Committee on Mr. Gandhi’s initiativ, 
rejecting the application to other provinces of the demand 
put forward in Bihar and the United Provinces. It is clear al» 
that one of the chief reasons for the rejection of the Ministries’ 
advice was, as explained in a conciliatory statement of tk 
Viceroy’s, the unreasonable time-limit of three hours whid 
accompanied them. The refusal of the Ministries’ resign 
tions by the Governors leaves the way open for renewtl 
discussions which may well lead to a solution of the problem 
of the political prisoners in the two provinces. 

*x *x * *x 


Idlers and the Dole 

A serious flaw in our social system has for some tim 
been exercising the. minds of everyone connected with tk 
administration of unemployment assistance, and Mr. Romili 
Davison, in a letter to The Times, very usefully emphasis 
the need for prompt action. Unemployment assistant 
allowances, of course, are drawn by persons who bar 
exhausted their covenanted insurance benefit, or for som 
reason have never been insured. In the vast majority 
cases the money is urgently needed and wisely spent. Bu 
there exists, as every social worker knows, a class of youll 
men between 20 and 30 who, being unmarried, can qui 
well live on the 25s. or so which they draw, make no seri 
effort to obtain work at all, and flatly refuse to attend i 
training courses under the auspices of the Minister of Labout 
They frankly prefer loafing, varied by a few odd jobs ® 
supplement the unemployment assistance dole, and dj 
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eee 
are rapidly making themselves unemployable as well as 
unemployed. This is plainly a case in which the doctrine, 
no work, no dole, should be laid down. Work-centres 
could be set up at no great cost in the principal cities where 
this evil exists, and the unemployment assistance money 
paid, and paid only, to men who have ‘done a week’s work 
at such a centre. That broad principle could be varied 
considerably in its application; every facility would, of 
course, be given to a man to seek genuine work. But it is 
a prostitution of a relief system to let it be used to support 
deliberate idleness. 


* * *x x 


New Bread and Night Baking 


“It seems that the abolition of night baking, a Bill for 
which was first moved some ninety years ago, may at last 
beachieved. Night baking is a form of night work peculiarly 
productive of ill-health, and it is on this ground and in the 
belief that fresh bread at 3 a.m. is not a vital necessity 
that abolition is demanded. In spite of the fact that the 
committee of enquiry into night baking, which issued 
its report fast July, did not favour abolition, largely owing 
to the increased cost, and organisational difficulties which 
they believed bakeries would suffer, the Bakehouses Bill, 
which provides for abolition, was given a second reading 
on Friday. The fact that many consumers prefer new 
(and indigestible) bread is no reason why bakers should 
work all night to provide them with it. Night baking is 
prohibited in many countries today and the International 
Labour Convention dealing with this question was adopted 
as long ago as 1925 and has now received eleven ratifications. 
However, before legislation can effectively abolish night 
baking, it is necessary that a greater degree of organisation 
be introduced into the industry. It is to be hoped that the 
Trade Board which is being set up will help to effect this. 
* * * * 


Regulating Middlemen 

The recent agreement of the employers and workers’ 
unions in the distributive trades to draw up a scheme for 
regulating the hours, wages and conditions in the industry 
provides a welcome instance of voluntary co-operation for 
the common benefit. The scheme is embodied in a report 
published on Thursday and now in the hands of the Minister 
of Labour awaiting his decisions. Briefly, it suggests that the 
Minister shall establish a national body composed of represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers, together with three 
impartial members nominated by the Minister, in order to 
fix minimum wages, hours of work and conditions of employ- 
ment. The decisions of the national body, it is suggested, 
would receive statutory enforcement. Special committees 
would be set up to investigate specific branches of the industry, 
and their recommendations would have to be approved by 
the national body. Uniform standards would not necessarily 
be applied to all branches. The effect of this scheme would 
be similar to that which would result from the setting up of 
Trade Boards for each separate branch, but the advantages of 
regulating the whole industry under one scheme are obvious. 

x x * x 

The English Bible 

The fourth centenary of the issue of the royal order 
directing that the Bile should be placed in all English 
Churches is being celebrated this year. In that connexion 
The Spectator will publish on the four Fridays in March 
four articles on ‘‘ The English Bible.” The first, which will 
appear next week, is on “‘ The English Bible: Its Ancestry,” 
by Sir Frederic Kenyon, late Director of the British Museum, 
and will cover in outline the period from the first century 
A.D. to the publication of Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s English 
Bibles in the sixteenth century. The second article is on 
“The Old Testament,” by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, the third on 
“The New Testament” by Professor C. H. Dodd, and 
the fourth on “The Bible and the English People,” by 
Dr. Ernest Barker. 


The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Great Parlia- 
mentary days are here again. For at least a year and a half 
there has been no real cleavage of opinion. Members have 
listened wearily to hundreds of unimpassioned speeches on 
essentially non-controversial subjects. When the House rose 
on Friday of last week it would have been true to say that the 
line of demarcation between parties was becoming more and 
more blurred. Now the whole scene is transformed. The 
drama of the week-end has given new and vigorous life to 
political controversy both inside and outside the walls of 
Parliament. For no one who listened to the speeches on 
Monday and Tuesday could believe that the divergences 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden were merely as to 
time and method. It was abundantly clear that they held 
diametrically opposite views on the biggest issue in present- 
day politics, namely what the attitude of this country should be 
towards the totalitarian states. The conflict can be expressed 
in two phrases. Lord Cranborne, whose action in following 
his chief has won universal admiration, spoke of “‘ surrender 
to blackmail.” Mr. Chamberlain argued that “it is for a 
great country to do what a small or weak country cannot 
always afford to do—to show magnanimity, and whoever 
aspires to lead. her must be ready to ignore abuse.” 
x * *x *x 
There is never any ambiguity about the Prime Minister’s 
speeches, and on Tuesday his meaning was beyond any 
possible doubt. He was hammering the nails into the coffin 
of collective security. After him came Mr. Kingsley Griffith, 
who emphasised that the continuity of British foreign policy 
had been rudely broken. The traditional League policy, 
built up over a period of years by Conservative Prime 
Ministers amongst others, had been tied up neatly in a 
parcel and delivered to Mr. Attlee, who in future could 
claim it as his own. Mr. Churchill opened with a reference 
to the ex-Foreign Secretary as “ one of the very few men on 
that bench whose name is widely known throughout this 
island.” With devastating effect he underlined the fact 
that this resignation will be regarded in many parts of the 
world as the complete triumph of the Italian dictator at the 
moment when he was desperately in need of a success. The 
conflict between Signor Mussolini and Mr. Eden had been 
a long one; there could be no doubt who had won. 
x *x x *x 
The Labour Opposition must be the worst tacticians in 
Parliamentary history. If they had framed a resolution in 
moderate terms, simply expressing sympathy with and 
support for Mr. Eden, they would almost certainly have been 
joined in the lobby by a respectable number of Conservatives. 
Instead, they tabled a full-blooded vote of censure and 
selected Mr. Greenwood to move it. Of all the members 
of their Front Bench, Mr. Greenwood is the most certain to 
put up the backs of his political opponents. Even so, a 
body of about twenty Government supporters ostentatiously 
abstained from voting. They included Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Harold Nicolson and several of the most promising of 
the younger Conservatives. 
‘ *x * * 7 
The effects of the resignations will not be confined to 
foreign affairs. In recent years some of the supporters of 
the National Government have invented a kind of Old 
School Tie political philosophy. According to them, a 
man is scarcely ever justified in breaking away from the 
team. Even if he has serious misgivings about the policy 
which is being pursued he must never separate himself from 
his colleagues or do anything to imperil national unity. 
One Member of Parliament, speaking at the Ipswich by- 
election, went so far as to declare that he would support 
the Government even if he thought it was wrong. But now, 
Mr. Eden, whose motives no one has ventured to impugn, 
has reverted to the traditional rule that a statesman must 
not take responsibility for a policy which he believes to 
be wrong. That makes clearly for honesty in politics. 
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HE news of Mr. Eden’s resignation has been received 
with undisguised satisfaction in Berlin, Rome 
and Tokyo, and with undisguised dismay in Paris, 
Washington and Geneva. That in itself proves nothing, 
but it creates a presumption. Mr. Eden, ever since he 
became Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in 1926, has been immersed in the study 
of foreign affairs; Mr. Chamberlain has been Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, Minister of Health, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and for nine months Prime Minister. 
That in itself proves nothing, but it creates a presumption. 
When, therefore, the Prime Minister takes the control 
of vital negotiations out of the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary, and so conducts them that the Foreign 
Secretary feels it necessary to resign, it is the Prime 
Minister’s position rather than the Foreign Secretary’s 
that needs to be vindicated. That may, of course, not 
be difficult. The Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. 
Eden, has stood by the Prime Minister. But there 
were notoriously many hesitations, and what averted 
other resignations was no doubt a consciousness of the 
need for doing everything possible to keep the appearance 
of Ministerial and national unity unimpaired. 


The need for that is, indeed, imperious, but it is not 
paramount. To be united in going wrong is not better 
than to be solitary in going right. And Mr. Eden’s case 
is that the Cabinet, under the lead of the Prime Minister, 
is going wrong. It is important to state the issue between 
the Premier and the late Foreign Secretary as clearly 
as it can be stated, and above all not to represent as 
grounds for difference points on which in fact there is full 
agreement. There is full agreement that there must be 
contact and discussion, and as much practical co-operation 
as is possible without sacrifice of principle, between 
democracies and dictatorships. Mr. Eden never ques- 
tioned that. He never questioned the need for such 
contact with Italy in particular. Where, then, did the 
point of cleavage come? It came, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, when Mr. Eden saw the Prime Minister 
taking a position that seemed inevitably to involve his 
accepting from Italy as part of a bargain actions which 
we are fully entitled to ask from her without any bargain 
at all and before any talk of bargains begins. To 
approach a dictator so may well be held disastrous. 


If that, as appears to be the case, was Mr. Eden’s 
position, it is plain common-sense. It would have 
involved no public challenge to Italy, for though Mr. 
Eden was ready for conversations with Italy at the 
right moment there is nothing to suggest that he would 
have given them the form that Mr. Chamberlain, with very 
doubtful wisdom, favours. The machinery of com- 
munication with Italy is not defective. There is an 
able British Ambassador in Rome and an able Italian 
Ambassador in London. Prudent advances could have 
been made—they were in fact being made—through 
either envoy in either capital, ground cleared, aims 
clarified, difficulties, if removable, removed. The dan- 
gerous limelight of publicity would not have been focussed 
on the interchanges. ‘“‘ Conversations”? on which the 
prestige as well as the material interests of both nations 
are staked would not have been proclaimed to the world. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention, his direct approach to 
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as, 


Signor Mussolini, his summons of Count Grandj tp 
10 Downing Street, have all made it certain that if the 
projected conversations fail, the general situation will }, 
substantially worse than it was before. Disagreement, 
after publicly-announced attempts to agree have cop. 
sequences. Mr. Eden realises that ; there is no sufficien, 
sign that the Prime Minister does. 


But the content of the proposed conversations is fy 
more important than the form. We want something 
from Italy; she wants something from us. Th 
sounds a promising situation. But, in actual fact, is jt? 
What we want from Italy is the abandonment of actions 
which are either plainly provocative or plain breache 
of engagements—hostile propaganda, the massing of 
troops in Libya, the prosecution of the war in Spain. Are 
we to offer some substantial guid pro quo for that—in other 
words, make it materially worth while for Italy to conduct 
herself as any nation observing ordinary decencies does 
conduct itself—or are we to intimate, by the ordinary 
private methods of diplomatic communication, that while 
Italy is declining to observe engagements into which both 
she and we have entered, and which we have throughout 
observed ourselves, no effective negotiations on larger 
issues can be set on foot ? That, again, appears to be the 
issue between the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden, and itis 
hard to doubt that Mr. Eden is absolutely right. It 
is true that both this country and Italy need agreement, 
but any British negotiator is entitled to remind Signor 
Mussolini in Sir Philip Sidney’s words that “ thy need 
is greater than mine.” ‘Time, moreover, does not 
appear to press to the extent that the Prime Minister 
suggests, unless indeed he possesses information which 
up to Sunday he had not imparted to Mr. Eden. There 
is nothing to suggest that we are compelled to condone 
breaches of contract in order to get accord at any cost. 


What is the actual position regarding Italy’s engage. 
ments? They concern primarily Spain. Italy on 
August 2Ist, 1936, accepted the non-intervention agree- 
ment, binding her, like other signatories, to refrain from 
allowing the export of war material to Spain; she 
has been violating that agreement ever since. She 
has indeed, as all the world knows, been sending troops 
to a total estimated at one time at 100,000 (though 
it is much less now) to Spain, and the appalling destruction 
of civilian life in cities in the Spanish Government's 
area has notoriously been the work mainly of Italian 
and German aeroplanes ; what the origin of the sub- 
marines was which were conducting a ruthless and 
indiscriminate campaign of piracy last summer is a matter 
on which no serious doubt remains. That campaign 
was ended by the one firm action taken by this country 
—and it was taken at Nyon by Mr. Eden and M. Delbos, 
Italy hastening to identify herself with the decisions 
reached there in her voluntary absence, and the attacks 
thereafter ceasing entirely. Now the Non-Intervention 
Committee has at last secured accord on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Spain. Italy indicated het 
agreement in principle to the British proposals to that 
end in the first week of last November. The actual 
execution of that plan by Italy was clearly the best 
test possible of her good faith in international affairs, 
and it was manifest wisdom to regard it so and walt 
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for its results. It was the view Mr. Eden always held, 
and holds still. 

The Prime Minister, however, has decided otherwise, 
and is so certain he is right that he has not hesitated to 
risk division in his party and the country by sacrificing 
a Foreign Secretary whose expulsion from his office 
the Italian Press had been officially instructed to demand. 
Thereby he has undoubtedly created a favourable 
atmosphere. Signor Mussolini will, within limits, be 
ready to concede to Mr. Chamberlain what he would 
not concede to Mr. Eden. And he no doubt counts on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s offering a higher price. In that he 
may meet with some disillusion, but since Mr. Chamber- 
lain has made it perfectly clear that in certain eventualities 
he would be prepared to recognise the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia, it is as well to reflect on what that con- 
donation of treaty-violation would involve. In March, 
1932, after Japan’s seizure of Manchukuo the League 
of Nations Assembly unanimously (apart from China 
and Japan) declared it incumbent on Members of the 
League “‘ not to recognise any situation, treaty or agree- 


FITNESS AND 


N recent weeks insidious suggestions have been 
made from many quarters that, if necessary, the 
Fitter Britain campaign should be transferred from a 
voluntary to a compulsory basis. Fortunately they 
have been unambiguously rejected by those responsible 
for the campaign, including the King himself. In 
an admirable letter to The Times, Lord Aberdare, as 
head of the National Fitness Council, has rightly said 
that the difference between compulsion and a voluntary 
system is not merely one of method or technique but 
is fundamental. Lord Aberdare is himself a great 
athlete; and it is encouraging to hear him judge with 
such sanity and in such just proportion activities in 
which he has himself so excelled. Moreover, he ex- 
presses the view not of those who would so willingly 
force the youth of this country to be fit and are not 
likely to be so forced themselves, but of the ordinary 
citizen whom the campaign is meant to benefit. And 
Lord Aberdare points out an important possible source 
of error. If, as is often said today, national fitness were 
a paramount necessity, compulsion might be thought 
justifiable. In fact, “‘ fitness,’ in the sense in which 
it is used, is not a paramount necessity; it is merely 
one element in a healthy life, and health itself is only 
one element, though an important one, in a good life. 
These considerations cannot be repeated too often 
if the Government’s campaign is to succeed; for they 
alone can justify it to the ordinary man and woman 
of this country. Lord Stanhope himself has admitted 
that the campaign has made but a slow start, largely 
no doubt because of difficulties of organisation and of 
personnel. But even when these difficulties have been 
overcome, as they have been by now, there remains a 
serious obstacle. There has been, and there still 
lingers, an obstinate suspicion in the popular mind 
that the Government has some ulterior motive in 
initiating this campaign, for which, admittedly, there 
was little popular demand. And the suspicion, if 
Unjustified, is intelligible ; for is it merely a coincidence 
that the cry for a Fitter Britain coincided with the 
demand for rearmament? And those who suggest, 


ment which may be brought about by means contrary 
to the League of Nations Covenant'or the Pact of Paris,” 
and that agreement so far stands. But it will not stand 
many weeks longer if the Prime Minister, whose pro- 
clamation on Tuesday of the folly of thinking that small 
States will get any support from League Powers was a 
strange rejoinder to Herr Hitler’s acts and threats, carries 
out what appears to be his policy. If the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia is recognised there can be 
no logic in continuing to withhold recognition 
of the far less reprehensible Japanese conquest of 
Manchukuo. And, as an American critic has pointed 
out with pertinence, if that, why not recognition of all 
the Japanese conquests in North China? In the light 
of that the Prime Minister will perhaps think again 
about Abyssinia. On him the responsibility for the 
immediate past and the immediate future rests. No one 
—least of all Mr. Eden—can wish him anything but 
complete success. It is impossible to think he has 
made a good beginning, but at least we can hope, with 
what confidence we may muster, for a happy ending. 


COMPULSION 


as some do, that if voluntary methods fail, compulsion 
must be tried, can only increase that suspicion. The 
ordinary man, listening to those who cry that he must 
be forced to be fit, is at least shrewd enough to notice 
that they have never been so eager that he should be 
forcibly nourished or forcibly compelled to adopt higher 
standards of life. Yet of the two courses, the second 
would certainly be preferable. 

The ideal of physical fitness is one which all admire 
and one which all wish to achieve. And fortunately 
it is one which, rightly interpreted, harmonises with 
all those ideals of social reform which have inspired the 
legislation of this country during the last century, with 
the Factory Acts, the Health Acts, the Education Acts, 
the Housing Acts. Indeed, properly regarded, it 
should crown the edifice; and if it is to do so, it must 
use those methods of voluntary co-operation between 
the Government and the public which have been 
successful in the past. To suggest that now other 
methods are necessary is to imply, not that yet another 
step is being taken in a continuous process, but that 
some new purpose is aimed at for which new and 
different methods are necessary. Against such an 
implication the ordinary man will, quite rightly, rebel, 
not because he wishes to be unfit, but because he wishes 
equally to be free; and no one will persuade him that 
the two are incompatible. 

There is little doubt that this country’s National Fitness 
campaign has been inspired most of all by the example 
of what is and has been done in other countries ;_ there 
is equally little doubt that by now most people here are 
convinced of its actual or potential value. If doubts 
exist, they are due chiefly to an uneasy sense that physical 
fitness is only possible if men and women are already 
supplied with the basic necessities of a healthy life— 
good homes, proper working conditions, and adequate 
nourishment. So far as these conditions are not fulfilled, 
providing facilities for physical exercise and training 
must seem rather like offering the people cake when they 
have no bread. If physical training is considered as 
an alternative to the basic necessities of life, it becomes 
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merely a cheap substitute for the real thing ;_ its benefits 
will only be secured if facilities for achieving physical 
fitness complete a system of social services which ensure 
that everyone has the material opportunities for living a 
good life. The ultimate success of the Fitness campaign 
is only possible so long as it coincides with improvements 
in factory conditions, wages, housing, hours of work, 
Perhaps, if this is realised, the real example for this 


country to follow will be discovered in the Scandinay; 
countries. They have achieved a standard of Physig 
not by:compulsion, but by a voluntary system ; and their 
success is due above all to having assured to everyone, ing 
large degree, the basic necessities of life. The spontane. 
ous desire for physical fitness is the natural expression of a 
healthy society. If compulsion is necessary, nothing will 
make the society healthy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE political crisis of the week-end has provoked an 
abnormal crop of unanswered questions. Mr. Eden, 
in his speech on Monday, spoke of one particular occasion in 
recent weeks in which he differed fundamentally from the 
Prime Minister on a matter of foreign policy. What was it ? 
Certainly not Lord Halifax’s visit to Berlin, which was not 
** in recent weeks.” It refers, I think, to a matter which has 
never been made public at all. Then the Prime Minister 
made the remarkable statement that he received on Sunday 
morning from “a friend of Count Grandi” information. 
regarding the contents of a memorandum which Count 
Grandi was to give him the next day; Mr. Eden added the 
still more remarkable statement that though the Prime 
Minister told him (he was still Foreign Secretary) of the 
information he did not tell him where it came from. Thirdly, 
Mr. Churchill quoted in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
a passage from the National Zeitung, which made a violent 
attack on those responsible for “a campaign of propaganda 
and calumny in the foreign Press,” and added that it was 
clear what individual in this country was aimed at. To the 
question “ Who is it?” from several Hon. Members Mr. 
Churchill preferred to give no answer. But the answer 
obviously is, Sir Robert Vansittart, as Chairman of the new 
Committee on British propaganda. A fourth question is 
what the Prime Minister meant when he said that recog- 
nition of the conquest of Abyssinia could only be 
“ morally ” justified if it were a factor in general appease- 
ment ; what degree of expediency constitutes morality ? 
*x x x * 


Another question which urgently demands an answer, but 
is unlikely to get it, is where one or two Sunday papers got 
information which at that time could hardly have been known 
to anyone but Cabinet Ministers. The Sunday Express, for 
example, appeared with the following flaring headlines : 

EDEN OFFERS TO RESIGN. 

The Real Story Behind the Saturday Cabinet, 
followed by a detailed, and as the event proved entirely 
accurate, account of what had taken place at 10 Downing 
Street on Saturday afternoon. No one will blame the Sunday 
Express for that ; it was a notable journalistic success. But 
the inference that there has been a bad Cabinet leakage is 
strong and I hear a particular name associated with it 
—with what justification I do not profess to know. 

x * x x 


The last, and most important, question of all is what 
effect the events of the past week will have on Mr. Eden’s 
future. That, certainly, never entered for a moment into 
his calculations, but there is little doubt that in the country, 
and probably in the end in the Conservative Party, he will 
gain more than he loses. Only one thing can undo him— 
and of that there are signs already—excessive zeal by the 
Opposition in their endeavour to make party capital out of 
his resignation. This is no party matter, and much the most 


important speeches in support of the late Foreign Secretary 
came from Conservatives like Mr. Churchill, Major Hills, 
General Spears and Mr. Cartland. Mr. Churchill’s descrip- 
tion of Mr. Eden as “ the one fresh figure of first magnitude 
arising out of the generation which was ravaged by the War ” 
is challenging, and I should like to hear of other candidates 


for that eulogy. I can think of none myself. It is note. 
worthy that The Times, even while aligning itself with the 
Prime Minister, spoke, with apparent concurrence, of the 
belief that “ the highest office under the Crown is not ulti. 
mately beyond Mr. Eden’s grasp.” 


x x x * 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer then informed his 
colleagues that Mr. Eden had felt the strain of recent events, 
and that he was far from well.” —The Times, February 22nd, 

“* Mr. Eden told me ‘ I have never been in better health?” 
—Daily Telegraph, February 22nd. 

Comment? You can supply your own. 

x * = * 


Whatever else was significant in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag 
speech on Sunday, the tone was unmistakable. In manner and 
expression it was by far the most hostile and uncompromising 
towards other countries that the Fiihrer has yet delivered, 
The voice was harsh, uneven, rising to a hysterical high shriek 
at emotional crises. Herr Hitler spoke with a violence 
unusual even for him; but for once he seems to have failed 
of his effect. Usually, whatever he says sounds sincere; 
however extravagant its content, he seems to believe in it and 
persuades others by the sincerity of his own conviction, 
On Sunday he blustered ; it was unmistakably the voice of a 
man who goes further than is justified and knows it. As 
someone said to me, for the first time he spoke as if “ he were 
too big for his boots.” It remains to be seen whether he is. 

x x * * 


When stress is laid, as it rightly is, on the publicity of 


legal proceedings in this country, it is as well to be clear what 
publicity means. Normally it means, and should mean, 
that the general public has free access to the courts within 
the limits of accommodation. But apparently a cause célébre 
can be turned on occasion into an entertainment for habitual 
first-nighters, with full machinery for the reservation of every 
public seat before the court opens. Select publicity, I suppose, 
may be said to meet the ends of justice as well as general 
publicity, but it would be interesting to know who makes the 
reservations of the public seats at the Old Bailey, and how the 
fortunate recipients of places become recipients. A member 
of the City Corporation, I am told, is entitled ex officio to 
seats for himself and a friend. Whether that accounts for 
all the accommodation I don’t know. 
x * * * 


Stories about football-pool luck, I suppose, are numberless. 
Anyhow, here is a new, and a true, one. A county bench 
has just heard an appeal brought by a man who had been 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for being drunk im 
charge of a motor-car. He was an artisan on a modest weekly 
wage ; had never touched football-pools ; someone suggested 
he should try ; he tried, venturing sixpence, or it may have 
been a shilling ; in a week or ten days he got a cheque for 
£2,575 ; his mates then refused to work with him, on the 
ground that he was a capitalist holding on to a job that 
an honest working-man needed; he threw his job up, 
acquired a motor-car, got royally drunk, and was, a 
stated, given a month for being drunk in charge. He 
lost his appeal. JANUS. 
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REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 


By SURGEON REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES M. BEADNELL 


NE of the chief causes of road accidents is sluggish 
() reaction time on the part of certain drivers of motor 
yehicles. The expression “‘ reaction time ” is used here, not 
in its strict physiological sense where it is restticted to brain 
and spinal-cord operations, but to cover the entire interval 
between the impact of a stimulus—the light—or sound- 
waves from another car, a cyclist, pedestrian, or dog, &c.— 
on the eye or ear of the driver, and his or her response by 
activating and co-ordinating the muscles concerned in hand 
and foot movements so as to cope with the new situation 
thus suddenly introduced. 

In the complex nervous arc involved in this process many 
momentous changes have to be effected in the shortest 
possible time, in fact, as “ quick as thought.” ‘To mention 
but a few, the mechanical stimulus of the light or sound 
has first to be converted into a wave motion through highly- 
specialised living matter, a “nervous impulse” as it is 
termed. This then travels towards the brain along a specific 
nerve route and, arriving at the sensorium or grey-matter 
centre, evokes in it consciousness of the significance of the 
outside state of affairs which initiated the nerve-impulse. 
This sensing centre must then call up the correct executive 
or motor centre and, in conjunction with it, organise despatches 
along other specific, but now outwardly directed, nerve 
routes, of impulses destined to implement the appropriate 
hand and foot muscles whereby steering-wheel, brakes, 
horn, &c., are put into action. 


At first blush it might be thought that all this would 
involve a very appreciable interval, but, as a matter of fact, 
the normal reaction period in a warm-blooded animal, such 
as is man, to a flash of light is only about the 140/000 second, 
while to that of a sudden sound it is even less, 180/000 second. 


The former takes a little longer because, although the lengths 


of the two paths from eye and ear to brain are practically 
the same, more nerve-junctions are interposed in the former 
which the impulse has to “jump.” Had birds, with their 
“feverish,” highly-heated blood, and more excitable and 
alert nervous system, evolved an intelligence parallel with 
that of human beings they would assuredly have made 
better motor drivers by virtue of the enhanced rapidity of 
reaction to environmental stimuli which such attributes 
confer. Conversely, cold-blooded reptiles, though imbued 
with the mental capacity of an Einstein, would have made 
more dangerous drivers than public enemy No. 1 on the 
roads today. 


In this age of high-speed, hand-and-foot-controlled 
traffic, where we tacitly accept as inevitable the annual 
slaughtering in Great Britain alone of some 7,000 human 
beings, to say nothing of the maiming of another 90,000, 
it is just as well that man does possess this fairly quick 
reaction time. The indispensability of his rapidity of 
action becomes obvious when we remember that in the 
case of a car travelling at 50 miles an hour the rate of approach 
to a stationary object straight ahead is 73.3 feet per second, 
while the rate of approach—and this is a point often over- 
looked—between two cars travelling towards one another 
at this speed is twice this amount, that is, 100 miles an hour 
or 146.6 feet—close on 50 yards—per second. Fortunate 
is it, then, that in the healthy, normal, human being the 
speed with which the messages from the brain course down- 
ward to hand and foot with the purpose of manipulating the 
steering wheel and applying the brakes is about 380 feet 
per second, that is, well over two and a half times faster 
than the speed of approach between two 50-mile-an-hour cars. 


There are many factors that lengthen the normal reaction 
time, but especially must be mentioned old age, fatigue, 





sleepiness and alcohol. A comparatively small quantity of 
the last, the amount: in a cocktail, for instance, may appre- 
ciably slow down the rate of travel of the impulses threading 
the nervous route between the eye and the foot or hand. It 
has been experimentally demonstrated that the immediate 
effect of a small dose of alcohol is, as in the case of the drug 
benzedrine, slightly to shorten the reaction period; after a 
few minutes, however, the brain exhibits a decided slowing 
down in its operations. This applies to all sorts of tests, such 
as responding to the sudden appearance of a flag, reading 
aloud, doing “‘sums in the head,” adding up columns of 
figures, and so on. 


Perhaps the most convincing results of all have been 
obtained from experiments carried out with the setting up 
of type. The work of compositors demands great rapidity 
of thought and accuracy of muscle response, and the trials 
were made on four expert type-setters who had volunteered 
for the purpose, the number of letters being noted that they 
set up: (a) after partaking of a small amount of alcohol ; 
(b) after taking none. Out of these it was found that the 
alcohol had no appreciable effect one way or the other on one 
man, but in the case of the others that the work accomplished 
was markedly below their average; one compositor, for 
example, setting up 2,212 letters when his expectation was 
2,554, a deficit of 312 letters. Throughout the tests the men 
believed they were doing much better work, whereas the 
reverse was the truth. Just the same kind of impairment of 
nerve-muscle by alcohol is shown in lower animals. Dogs 
exhibiting similar activities, alertness and skill had been taught 
to retrieve tennis balls thrown along the floor of a gymnasium. 
They were let loose, two at a time, immediately after the ball 
was thrown, one of the animals having been given for some 
days small doses of alcohol with its food, the other none. 
Out of 1,400 throws the teetotal dogs retrieved 922: balls, the 
alcoholics only 478. Incidentally one might mention here 
that a reaction time test would afford valuable evidence in 
cases where a person is charged with driving a car while under 
the influence of drink. 


Out of 361,000 driving licences issued in London in the 
year ending November 30th last, 19,803 were endorsed, and 
of these 1,821 were on account of bad driving. Now, it is 
more than probable that the majority of the delinquents were 
cases of delayed reaction time. It is admittedly impossible 
to protect the public from the class of driver who is possessed 
of a normally acting nervous mechanism, but every now and 
again throws it out of gear by avoidable causes. One can 
only appeal to his better feelings or, where this fails, have 
recourse to the arm of the law. But there are not a few men 
and women, more especially those of phlegmatic temperament, 
who are constitutionally organised in such manner that, 
even at their best; their reaction time is so far below that of 
normal individuals that they make potentially dangerous 
drivers. So long as things run smoothly these people get 
along fairly well but, given a crisis, their ‘‘ nerves fail,” there 
is a crash, with results disastrous to themselves and, it may 
be, others. 


Does it not follow, then, that a part of the examination 
tests for prospective drivers should be the recording of their 
normal reaction-times ? Those below a certain standard— 
based on results afforded by expert drivers—should be defi- 
nitely refused driving licences. The apparatus for carrying 
out the requisite tests need not be elaborate. The examiner, 
by pressing a key, would complete an electric circuit which 
would start the registration of fractions of a second by a 
chronograph. At the same instant a signal would appear, 
on seeing which, the candidate, by pressing another key, 
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would break the circuit and so arrest the time-registration. 
To introduce an atmosphere of reality the signal could 
take the form of a visual message thrown on a screen— 
“turn left,” “apply brakes,” “sound horn,” &c., the 
“driver” reacting accordingly. In any case, by thus 
placing the test on a scientific basis, the “ personal equation ” 


———==. 
of the examiner would be eliminated and many of the com. 
plaints of unfair treatment on the part of the examinee wou 
be done away with. There could be no appeal against g 
system whereby the learner-driver had self-endorsed hig or 
her incompetency to drive a motor vehicle on our Moder 
congested roads. 


MASS-BOOK AND COVENANT 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


[The National Covenant was signed in Greyfriars Churchyard on February 28th, 1638] 


HAT has happened to Scottish nationalists, that they 
keep so comparatively quiet today? Do they still 
throw stools in St. Giles’s Cathedral, and meet at dawn in 
Greyfriars churchyard to sign covenants, in the good old 
Scottish manner? I hope so, and that they have not, in 
these decadent days, declined into the greater tranquillity of 
the English. Do they still hate Bishops? Or the English 
liturgy? If King George the Sixth and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should this year command the Kirk to restore 
Bishops and to use the Episcopalian Prayer Book, would 
there be such a stir as shook the heather three hundred years 
ago? Would the Scottish nobility and gentry ride up and 
down their country with a wordy document for signature, a 
document that pledged its signatories to resist such innova- 
tions, such unconstitutional Popish encroachments, to the 
end? Would all Edinburgh gather in a February dawn in 
a churchyard and sign with cries and sobs and blood? Cer- 
tainly one hopes that there would be found a congregation 
to behave with the same spirit as that which shouted down 
the new Prayer Book in St. Giles’s Cathedral eight months 
earlier, when a large and high-spirited assembly of worship- 
pers, largely of the devouter sex, threw their stools at the 
officiating clergy and stamped out of church. 


That was a great scene: “ Such an uncouth hubbub in 
the church that not any one could either hear or be heard. 
The gentlewomen did fall a-tearing and crying that the 
Mass was entered among them and Baal in the church.” 
‘“‘ Beastly belly-god! Crafty fox!” they shouted at the 
Bishop and the Dean; and one “ she-zealot,” crying to a 
gentleman near her who uttered an Amen, “ Traitor, dost 
say the Mass in my lug?” struck him in the face with her 
Bible. All was uproar and confusion, and a good time was 
had by every one but the clergy, who barely escaped with 
their lives. “‘ The Book, all of them cryed, they wold never 
have,” wrote that learned and moderate Presbyterian divine, 
Principal Baillie of Glasgow. ‘“‘ The whole people thinks 
Poperie at the doores . . . I think our people possessed with 
a bloody devil, farr above any thing that ever I could have 
imagined, though the masse in Latin had been presented. . . . 
If it were not a God who permitted a powerful devill to blinde 
and inrage men against the common principle of clear naturall 
reason, let be equity or religion, I think both our Bishops and 
their opposers might be easily withdrawn from destroying 
themselves and all their neighbours: but God and devills 
are too strong for us.” 


Pathetic cri-de-coeur of the moderate man among tumultuous 
and outrageous Celts, fierce with nationalism and drunk 
with anti-episcopacy, and furiously resentful against a King 
and Archbishop who would force on them from London, to 
displace the cherished Order Book of their Kirk, an alien, 
impertinent Liturgy, a “ Popish-English-Scottish-Mass-Ser- 
vice-Book,” in short, the English Prayer Book, which every 
one knew to be merely the Latin mass translated, with a few 
alterations for the Scottish edition that only made it worse. It 
was not necessary to hear this book ; obviously it was a bad 
book, for it was English, and put on the free Kirk, without 
a pretence of consultation or choice, by that unpleasing, 
stilted, stuttering monarch whom no one had liked much 


when he came up for his coronation, with his heavy, req. 
lidded eyes, doleful expression and ungenial manner, an 
by the plebeian, red-faced little Archbishop, with his yp. 
intelligible Oxfordshire speech, his “ wicked wardrobe,” 
his sly Anglican ways, and his sinister background of High 
Commission courts and cropped ears. His Prayer Book 
was doomed ; and the Scottish nation, led by the nobility 
and gentry, spent the rest of 1637 making the Kirk safe fo 
Presbyterianism. 


The nobility felt very strongly on the matter. “Bishops 
I care not for them,” said Montrose, the foremost and most 
active covenanting lord; and, indeed, neither in Scotland 
nor in England did either the gentry or the common people 
like these prelates. They were, as the puritan Lord Brooke 
remarked, too often “‘ de faece populi in respect of parentage” ; 
worse, in Scotland they usurped the offices and revenues 
which the nobility had, since they had arranged for th 
Protestant Reformation, regarded as their due. The only 
bishops whom they were prepared to tolerate were the 
tulchans, or dummies, whom they had set up when they 
needed them to draw the incomes from their sees, In 
those days Scottish noblemen were noblemen indeed; 
they led the Kirk in prayer and in rebellion, and as for 
clergymen, “‘ those moderate, humble, peace-loving, merciful 
men, who breathe forth nothing but charity, who neglect 
all worldly greatness, foes to division only” (to quote one 
of them), they saw to it that they kept their places. 


The Kirk was the symbol of Scottish independence; 
the Covenant a manifesto of Scottish liberty. Nobles, 
burgesses, and people, inebriated with patriotic pride, flocked 
to sign. The only nobles who refrained were the few 
Catholics, and the still fewer Protestants, who though dis- 
liking Bishops in the Kirk and the impudence of Lauds 
service-book, were too loyal to their king to rebel against 
his scheme: chief of these abstainers was Lord Lorne, 
wary, crafty and ambitious royalist, to become before the 
year was out eighth earl of Argyll, the greatest chieftain of 
the west, the Mac Calein Mor, who could raise the heather 
to the tune of twenty thousand claymores, and who did not 
become a Covenanter until he perceived that, if he was 
head the Scottish nation and become its uncrowned king 
(the ambition that lurked in the heart of more than one 
great Scots nobleman) there was no other course. But, 
to quote Burke, “‘ His Lordship was so deeply engaged in the 
Scottish affairs of his time, and generally so mysteriously, 
that to treat of his career would produce rather a series 0 
conjectures than of facts.” Let us turn from his crafty 
Lordship with his somewhat cheverel conscience and his 
subtle brain, to the simple and fervid populace, who, though 
loyal and monarchist almost to a man and woman, threw 
their king’s service-book back in his face because it was the 
English mass. And so, of course, it was and is ; and bueno, 
why not? Mass, communion-service, eucharist, these seem 
to most people to be so many names for the same thing; bul 
not to the Scots covenanters, to whom mass meant Pope; 
or the near-Popery of their age-long foes across the Border; 
patriotism and theology joined hands to hurl it back whet 
it belonged. 
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So 


Perhaps, after ail, they would do the same today, even 
though most of their aristocracy and many of their lairds 
yould not today lead them, having accepted the Prayer 
Book and the Bishops and deserted the Kirk that their 
ancestors SO proudly formed and led. But it was observed 
that, when the English wished a few years back to bring 
order into their church by revising their own Prayer Book, 


there did not lack Scottish members of parliament who 
violently interfered with this project, even though it had 
nothing to do with them or their Kirk ; smelling the mass in 
the proposed changes, they were up in arms ina trice. Should 
any English ruler ever attempt to force a Service Book on the 
Kirk, who knows but that the heather would be raised again, 
and the Scottish Nationalists find a uniting cry at last ? 


LEARNING SOCIAL SERVICE 


By H. POWYS 


YEAR or two ago, with the boldness of the blissfully 

ignorant, I set out to do some social work in a distressed 
grea, Rarely have I felt so completely at sea as when I got 
there. There were the mysteries of local government to 
contend with—the bewildering complexities of county 
councils, borough councils, rural district councils, of educa- 
tional authorities and council and Church schools; there 
were the voluntary organisations and the statutory organisa- 
tions, and combinations of both; there were the complica- 
tions of unemployment insurance, U.A.B. and P.A.C. ; there 
were holiday camps and reconditioning camps and training 
centres, land settlement schemes, allotment schemes and 
crosses between the two. Mercifully, the organisation 
behind me was knowledgeable and efficient. 


Even when they are interested in social problems, many 
people know little about the practical realities of the vast and 
intricate machine of voluntary and State social services which 
has grown up during the past hundred years, and is developing 
so rapidly today. One often hears, for example, the statement 
that no one need starve in England, and it is often equally 
emphatically refuted. But how many protagonists in such 
arguments know that if a relieving officer allows an applicant for 
relief to die of starvation, or indeed for lack of any obtainable 
commodity or service, however expensive, he can be prose- 
cuted for manslaughter ? Does everybody who argues for 
or against the Means Test know its main principle—the 
distinction between insurance benefit and relief ? 


I have just been spending a few days attending one of the 
short residential courses on the social services and local 
government organised by the Mansfield House University 
Settlement, Canning Town. Its object was to give, firstly, a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject with the general principles 
upon which modern development is based and their historical 
origin, and, secondly, to show those principles in practice 
by bringing the students into actual contact with adminis- 
trative and social organisations and with the men who are 
Tunning them. 


For example, on the day devoted to the question of Public 
Assistance, we started in the morning with a clear and 
comprehensive lecture on the origins and development of 
the Poor Law from Elizabethan times to the present day. 
In the afternoon a visit was paid to one of the Institutions 
in the district and to a casual ward, when the Master who 


' showed us round gave us a most interesting talk on his work. 


In the evening the local relieving officer explained his 
functions and allowed us to cross-examine him for hours 
on his actual experiences and on Public Assistance in 
general. 

The same sort of procedure was followed in other subjects ; 
there were lectures on such matters as voluntary and statutory 
Social service, juvenile delinquency, licensing laws (by a 
magistrate), Public Health, Unemployment Insurance and 
the U.A.B.; there were visits to boys’ clubs, a social centre, 
a Children’s Court, a Police Court, a Remand Home, an 
Infant Welfare Centre, a Poor Man’s Lawyer, and so on; 
we had informal discussions with a Probation Officer, a 
Local Government Officer, a magistrate, a Medical Officer 
of Health. Speaking for myself, I don’t think I have ever 
learnt so much in so short a time. 


GREENWOOD 


Most of those who attend the courses are intending 
ordinands of the Church of England and the Free Churches 
who are sent by the various theological colleges during the 
vacations. For men who after a long and arduous but 
somewhat scholastic training are shortly going to find them- 
selves, as curates or ministers, up against the pressing social 
problems of populous parishes, Mansfield House must be 
absolutely invaluable. For after all, no amount of goodwill 
and sympathy with the under-dog is of much use in advising 
Tommy’s parents when Tommy is coming up before the 
beak the next day, or when it is obviously essential to persuade 
poor old Mrs. Smith to go into the (unnecessarily) dreaded 
Institution, or when parish charitable funds have to be 
wisely administered and not frittered away on cadgers, or 
when a boys’ club has to be organised and efficiently run. 


Today, however, there are more and more careers besides 
the Church in which knowledge such as this is becoming 
increasingly important. First and foremost, of course, come 
the voluntary and statutory social services themselves. 
There is a growing demand for good paid workers in Hostels 
and Clubs, on Care Committees, organising occupational 
facilities for the unemployed in distressed areas and else- 
where, and for a host of other similar activities. Such 
new departures as the Physical Training and Recreation 
campaign involve a great deal of organising, and schemes 
of this kind are likely to multiply as we get down to the 
job of emulating the achievements of the Totalitarian States 
on our own lines of voluntary development. Then, of 
course, there are administrative careers such as those of 
Probation Officers, paid Local Government Health visitors, 
and so on, and the big commercial and industrial firms 
nearly all appoint Welfare Officers of one kind or another. 


But quite apart from careers needing specialised knowledge, 
some idea of the practical realities of administration and 
social development is of obvious value as part of a good 
general education. During University vacations mony 
undergraduates have made a practice of spending some time 
in one of the well-known settlements in London or elsewhere. 
Others have gone to camps for unemployed men or lads, 
or have worked in boys’ clubs. Valuable though such 
experience undoubtedly is, the rather vague piecemeal 
knowledge it provides cannot be compared with the results 
of the Mansfield House courses. So it is not surprising that 
some of the Universities should be interesting themselves 
in the Mansfield House experiment or that for some time 
Winchester should have made a practice of sending its 
senior prefects there. Nor are the needs of older people 
forgotten; one course was actually run for the benefit of 
Parliamentary candidates. 

Mansfield House, in fact, is filling a very real gap, and its 
pioneer work deserves to be widely known. As far as I 
know, nothing else of the kind exists. An institute for 
research in the social sciences has recently been endowed, 
and they are included by some Universities in the general 
curriculum. But the happy blend of theoretical and practical 
which has been achieved in Canning Town, and above all 
the facilities for seeing the social machinery in action and 
of meeting the men who are operating it, are unique. 

The demand for places at Mansfield House courses greatly 
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exceeds the supply—although no attempt at publicity has 
yet been made. The difficulty in the way of expansion is 
mainly financial. After all, hardly any first-class educational 
organisation, not even Eton or Cambridge, pays wholly for 
itself without endowment, and most of the students in 
Canning Town are men of small means. Hitherto the 
Settlement has advanced from its general fund over £1,000 


ae 


per annum towards the expenses of the experiment, inclyg: 
the salaries of the first-rate tutorial staff. But if the wo 
is to be put on a permanent and sound basis, sometp; 
more is needed. And there is no doubt that the work j 
not merely deserving of support in itself; it is an importa, 
new departure containing the germ of far-reaching 
developments in adult education. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND WAR 


By ERNST LINDER 


age her experience of sanctions Italy has drawn 
the conclusion that in event of war only complete 
self-sufficiency can guarantee her autonomy. Germany 
has been led to the same conclusion by the theory of the 
totale Krieg (the total war). By today, however, their efforts 
to achieve self-sufficiency have already produced effects 
which gravely imperil the goal at which they aim. 


In Italy, the effect of the fall in imports and of concen- 
tration on raw materials that are necessary for armaments 
has been to produce a great revolution in her domestic 
industries. This is most obvious in the textile industry. 
Cotton imports have shrunk, the production of substitute 
materials of every kind is extremely expensive ; thus there 
has been a sharp fall in consumption of cotton goods, and a 
shift in demand from the better to the inferior and cheaper 
qualities. Exports also naturally fall as a result of the 
contraction in imports and the rise in the cost of production 
due to the restricted and inadequate supply of raw materials. 


Such difficulties have led Italian capital to concentrate 
on heavy industry and production that is valuable for military 
purposes; for they have the first call on supplies of raw 
materials. _National resources are, more and more, pumped 
into this sphere of production; in the end the “ peace- 
time ’” industries turn to armament production in order to 
join those which have a privileged claim to supplies. A 
process is at work, the extent of which is as yet not suffi- 
ciently known, which implies a complete abandonment of 
the principles of “ the market,” that is, of supply and demand, 
and even of assuring subsistence, if by subsistence is meant 
the needs of the human consumer. An enormously expanded 
capital-goods industry stands side by side with a contracted, 
uneconomic and over-expensive export and consumption- 
goods industry, whose market continually shrinks owing to 
increasing poverty. 

The fundamental contradiction in preparation for war 
by self-sufficiency is here clear. By straining the means of 
production and the national resources, it is possible perhaps 
to acquire all the necessary means for beginning a modern, 
that is, a total, war, and to become independent in pro- 
duction of war-material. But, at the same time, you destroy 
the very basis for the use of this material, that is, human beings 
and that branch of the national economy which is necessary 
to support them—the consumption-goods industries, the 
mass production and consumption of the means of subsistence. 
Such a policy not only has effects on morale, that is, a decline 
in the population’s physical and mental powers of resistance ; 
it has also purely material effects on the war-machine. 


In Stefan M. Posseny’s recent book, Die Wehrwirtschaft 
des totalen Krieges (Gerold Veflag, Vienna, 1938) the implica- 
tions of a modern war are discussed in every aspect. The 
author examines, in the light of the last war and of discussions 
in military publications, the demands for material and arma- 
ments of all kinds that would arise out of a war between 
two modern armed Great Powers. Over and above the 
huge demands for war material, which can be calculated 
theoretically, there are two important questions to be con- 
sidered ; the demands for personnel, and the reserve, as well 
as the actual, capacity of the national economy. 


In a modern war, in which complicated weapons, especially 
aeroplanes and tanks, play a decisive part, the Soldier, the 
specialist, the technician, acquire an entirely new significance 
Posseny shows that the supply of pilots and tank-crews jn 
numbers sufficient to meet the actual demand involyg 
insoluble difficulties; for in fact only I per 1,000 of th 
population are fit for such employment, and education 
and training take a long time. In addition, with the use of 
modern weapons, the proportion of soldiers to domestic 
workers is 1 : 8 at least, and among these workers are many 
who could be used as pilots or tank-drivers at the front. |, 
1918, according to the German General Staff, it was already 
impossible to recruit any more men for the air force; yet 
how much greater would the demand for qualified men 
today. 


Posseny writes: ‘ One soldier employs 9-12 workers 
home. These men, regarded purely as consumers, have to 
be supported, not only with food but other commodities, 
The immense demands of the air-arm for personnel need 
no discussion; but the artillery, even the light artillery, 
makes even greater demands. The famous ‘ rationalisation’ 
of war in no sense lowers the demand for men. In previous 
wars, when a soldier fell in battle, it did not mean the waste 
also of the work of a given number of other men ;_ but such 
is the case when a mechanical weapon is destroyed. ... 
There can be no question of economising in men. Only, 
in comparison with earlier wars, the demand is shifted further 
back. Fewer men are needed for the battle itself . . . This 
Achilles-heel remains after all other problems of the tot 
war have been overcome.” 


The lack of qualified soldiers and workers is a problem 
for every State, creating insuperable obstacles to th 
prosecution of a total war over a long period; fora 
closed economy there comes the added difficulty that owing 
to the contraction of its industrial capacity, it is impossible 
to maintain the army and personnel. 


The accumulation of armaments and raw materials can 
only be achieved by straining and exhausting the entire 
economy; but to man and supply more than 10,000-20,000 
aeroplanes or tanks is beyond the power of almost any 
State. But with armaments so restricted a decisive war 8 
highly improbable. “ The effects of a modern war at 
incommensurate with the effort expended, if the enemits 
are equally matched morally and economically ; a rapid 
victory is out of the question ; in other words, the defensive 
retains its superiority and the blockade becomes a decisive 
weapon ” (Posseny). 


If we look at the war of the future in this light, the policy 
of self-sufficiency shows itself to be much the weaker. 4s 
soon as destruction of the enemy in a rapid and decisive 
campaign has become impossible, the strategy of exhaustion 
is adopted, above all by means of blockade and the strangling 
of the enemy’s economic system. But the greater tk 
volume of any State’s production, the more varied its branches 
and its economic relations with other States, the greater it 
resistance to a blockade. Those States with a large com 


sumption-goods industry and large reserves of capital, whos 
foreign trade is not choked by clearing-systems and othet 
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forms of currency restriction, whose food supplies are assured 
and whose industry does not, because of tariffs and import 
restrictions, work even in peacetime under hot-house con- 
ditions, have the best chance of successfully resisting a 
blockade over a long period. 


The advantages which, on the one hand, self-sufficiency 
seems to offer for the purpose of a short decisive war are, 
on the other, ruinous as soon as the war does not end at the 
first assault. That it will not has been demonstrated clearly 
in theory and practice in the last few years. 


FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


OCTOR LEMAITRE flung himself down. beside me 
D at the café table; mopped his large red forehead, 
and eyed my half-empty glass. 

“ Sec or noyé?” I asked. 
“ You are more than kind. Noyé—with lots of ice.” 


I gave the order to the little hunch-backed waiter who had 
materialised at my elbow, and the drink appeared in thirty 
seconds. 

“A good boy, that,” commented the doctor after he had 
gulped down an enormous draught. “ But listen, my friend, 
I did not seek you out to drink with you, but because you can 
help me in a grave dilemma.” 


“ What’s the trouble 2?” I asked. 


“Tt is the less aged of the two Englishwomen Smeet,” 
replied the doctor. ‘She called me in to see her mother. 
I diagnosed a mild laryngitis; and she first looked in her 
dictionary and then burst into tears. Also she kept on mutter- 
ing about sea-foam. Now, how can I get sea-foam in Gué 
du Lez; and what does she want it for anyway ? ” 

“TI can’t imagine,” I said. ‘Oh, wait a moment—” 
écume—foam—spray—throat-spray—‘ Pulverisateur,” I said 
aloud: and I explained to Lemaitre how a small English- 
French dictionary, when consulted about sprays, might give 
some misleading results. 


“T see,” said the doctor. “‘ But why the tears ? ” 


Since I now held the key to the cipher, I could tell him 
that the dictionary must likewise have declared—as so many 
of them do—that angine (a sore throat) was angina; and 
further offered to go at once to the lodgings of my com- 
patriots, who had arrived in Gué du Lez three days before, 
and to whom I had not thus far spoken, and clear up the 
misunderstanding. 


Miss Smith was all smiles within two minutes after I 
arrived. 


“T’m so glad I haven’t said anything to Mother yet—the 
poor old darling,” she exclaimed. ‘“ She’s upstairs in bed 
now. And the doctor will send the spray ? ” 


I said he would. 


“ Oh, I’m so grateful,” my new acquaintance went on. “ Of 
course I really oughtn’t to have brought Mother here at all— 
at her age. But she’s hardly ever ill. And I was told that the 
place was so paintable. But I certainly must get a better 
dictionary.” 

“Tm afraid you'll find that difficult around here,” I said. 
“But I’m sure my wife will be delighted to lend you hers 
during your stay. It’s a——— ” and I mentioned the name of 
the best-loved, best-known, and far and away the best, of all 
the (more or less) pocket dictionaries that are used by the 
English visitor to France. 


“You can trust it absolutely,” I declared ; and after the 
exchange of a few more sentences I took my leave. 


I took the dictionary to Miss Smith that afternoon. Three 
mornings later we met again, at the Post Office, and I enquired 
about her mother. 


“ Her throat’s better,” she told me. ‘“ But she still seems 
rather limp. I’ve just given her the first ladleful of her new 
medicine and I’m hoping it will do her good.” 


“ Er—ladleful ? ” 
A shadow of concern passed over Miss Smith’s face. 


“ That’s all right, isn’t it?” she asked. “ It seemed a bit 
funny to me. But I looked it up in the dictionary—your 
wife’s dictionary, you know: and, just to make sure—not, 
of course, that I doubted the dictionary for a moment really— 
I asked our landlady about it, and she said it was perfectly 
all right. I suppose French doctors do prescribe doses by 
the ladleful sometimes, don’t they ? ” 


“ T hope so, too,” I said. 


One’s blood really can freeze in one’s veins. I hadn’t 
realised that before. But it was essential that I should appear 
unconcerned until I had secured some further information. 
All that, up till then, I knew for certain was that never on 
earth would Lemaitre prescribe a ladleful of anything to 
anyone, and that the widow Roussain—the Smiths’ landlady— 
was perfectly incapable of understanding one word in ten that 
Miss Smith said to her and would have smiled and nodded 
her wicked old head if her boarder had asked her if there 
weren’t a million centimes in the franc. 

“* Oh—well, of course, it depends on the medicine,” I said 
with painful airiness. “I take it that this is a tonic or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

* Yes—the doctor put it up himself and sent it down an 
hour ago. So kind. But he did tell me yesterday that we 
mustn’t exceed the dose. So that was why ——.” 

“* Quite, quite,” I said: then took the plunge. 
course cuillére d soupe is written on the label.” 


“ And of 


** Oh, yes, exactly.” 

What had I done? And, more especially, what had my 
most able and conscientious of all lexicographers done? To 
think that his immortal work should be sullied by this appal- 
ling, this probably fatal, mistranslation! Cuillére a soupe a 
ladle! When every fourth-form boy ought to know that it 
was nothing whatever but a tablespoon. 


** Then that’s all right,” I said; Heaven forgive me—and 
muttered something or other to Miss Smith and tore up the 
hill to Lemaitre’s house. 


He was not at home. Moreover, and probably for the one 
and only day in that year, he would not be home to luncheon. 
He was not even in Gué du Lez. Ina remote farm towards 
Mont Ventoux, a woman was in difficult labour with a child ; 
and there, very properly, Lemaitre was. No, one couldn’t 
tell when he would be back. One hoped in the evening. 
But with these cases ——. 


I rushed back to the inn and took counsel with my wife, 
whom I quickly infected with my own panic. Should I go 
after Lemaitre? No: the farm was miles away, buried 
deep in the tangled foothills, and it was essential that I should 
remain in Gué du Lez so that I could explain to somebody— 
I couldn’t imagine who exactly; but somebody—what the 
situation was should Mrs. Smith take a sudden turn for the 
worse. I could send a note to him, though—and did so, 
recounting what had happened in a hurried scrawl. 


We tried to eat luncheon ; and afterwards, since we could 
bear the suspense no longer, my wife went to the Smiths’ 
lodgings, feigning ignorance of the disaster and on some 
specious pretext. 


She returned in twenty minutes. Mrs. Smith had com- 
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plained of slight dizziness after luncheon and was now in bed. 
Her cheeks, her daughter said, were deeply flushed ; she was 
breathing heavily ; and sound asleep. Miss Smith seemed 
to be puzzled, and a little alarmed. 


“‘ Did you see the bottle ? ” I asked my wife. 


“Yes—it was standing on the dresser downstairs: an 
enormous medicine bottle—the biggest I’ve ever seen. The 
stuff was a deep purple—plum-colour you might say.” 


Was there a clue here—coupled with the old lady’s sym- 
ptoms? Since I am a reviewer of detective-stories and live in 
daily hope of catching some author of such a tale in technical 
error, I usually travel around with a volume on forensic medi- 
cine and toxicology. I fetched it now from upstairs and we 
feverishly turned its pages. Strychnine? Belladonna? 
What the deuce did doctors put in tonics anyway—tonics, 
that is, that could be given only in precisely-measured doses ? 
Nothing seemed to fit all the evidence. But many things hor- 
ribly nearly did. 


Should we confess everything to Miss Smith, wake up 
the old lady and give her an emetic—assuming, of course, 
that she had not sunk into the coma from which there is 
no awakening? Perhaps. But neither my wife nor I felt 
confident in our ability to administer emetics to fragile old 
ladies: and Miss Smith, we felt, was capable of almost 
nothing at all. Suppose we killed our patient ? 


Or suppose she was already dead? With the vague 
feeling, I believe, that Miss Smith’s first action after the 
death of her mother would be to pull down the blinds, we 
set out with the intention of walking towards the lodgings : 
and there as we passed the café at the corner of the place, 
sitting at his usual table reading a newspaper, was Lemaitre. 


I have never bothered to enquire what combination of 
medical circumstances enabled him to be back in Gué du 
Lez so much earlier than he had expected: but I do know 
that he left the farmhouse a good hour before our messenger 
reached it, and that somehow or other the two did not meet 
on the road. 


Now we almost flung ourselves on him ; and in a torrent 
of words I poured forth our story. 


“Oh dear, oh dear,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ This will be the 
death of me.” 


Tears came into his eyes; his vast shoulders heaved— 
and he let out a roar of laughter that sent a tortoiseshell 
cat at the far side of the place scurrying as if all the small 
boys in town were after him. 


“* But what on earth did you prescribe for her?” I asked 
as soon as he seemed capable of speech. 


“ Why—that,” said Lemaitre, pointing to the glass of 
that admirable apéritif which stood in front of him. 


* Dubonnet!” we exclaimed simultaneously; and I 
added : 


“ But why didn’t you just tell her to get a bottle of the 
stuff and drink it?” 


“ Teetotallers,” gasped the doctor. ‘“ The old lady had 
never tasted a drop of alcohol in her life and never would. 
So I used a medicine bottle and told them to be very careful 
not to exceed the dose—to disarm their suspicions, you 
understand. I don’t like my patients to disregard one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man,” he added more calmly. 


Mrs. Smith is still taking her three ladlesful of apéritif 
each day, and is, I must say, becoming quite skittish under 
the treatment. We see quite a lot of her and her daughter ; 
and if neither of them starts a carbuncle, our life in this 
little Provencal town should flow smoothly on. Admittedly, 
since Miss Smith still has the dictionary, I can’t be quite 
sure how it defines “ anthrax.” But I’m terribly afraid I 
can guess. 


EUREKA 


LAST night there came a dream—that I, 
At length from earthly cerements free, 
A pilgrim of Eternity, 

Had reached the place prepared for me : 


A vault, it seemed, of lustrous slate, 

Whose planes beyond the pitch of sight 

Converged, unswerving, immaculate, 
Till lost in endless light : 


Not of the Sun—or of Righteousness. 
No seraph here, o’er harp-strings bowed, 
Hymned on of rapture, praise or peace, 
But—‘ Silence! No loiterers allowed !” 


In jet-black characters, I scanned 

Incised upon the porcelain floor. 

“* All hope abandon !” one unmanned 
Could not have harrowed more : 


For, stretching far as eye could see, 

Beneath that flat of leprous glare 

A maze of immense machinery 
Hummed in the ozoned air : 


Prodigious wheels of steel and brass ; 
And—ranged along the un-windowed walls— 
Engrossed with objects in metal and glass, 
Stooped spectres, in spotless overalls. 


Knees quaking, dazed, affrighted eyes, 

I turned to the Janitor and cried, 

“ Ts this, friend, Hell or Paradise ? ” 
And, sneering, he replied : 


“ Terms trite as these the ignorant 
On earth may yet delude ; 

Here, ‘ sin’ and ‘ saint ’ and ‘ sycophant ’ 
Share exile with ‘ the Good.’ 


“ Be grateful that the state of bliss 
Henceforth—perchance—reserved for thee, 
Is sane and sanative as this 

And void of fatuous fantasy. 


“ Here the Mechanic God reveals, 

As only mechanism can, 

Mansions to match the new ideals 
Of his co-worker, Man. 


“ On strict probation, you are now 

To toil with yonder bloodless moles— 

These skiagraphs will show you how— 
On shaping human souls. . . .” 


Whereat I woke ; and, cold as stone, 
Found that I lay in the hazardous light 
Of earth’s all-faithful moon ; 
A flit-moth in its rays showed white ; 
I heard the night-jar’s croon. 
And there—my handmade pot, my jug 
Beside the old grained washstand stood. 
There, too, my once-gay threadbare rug, 
The fickle moonbeams wooed ; 
Ard... God forgive the dream-crazed loon 
That found them very good ! 


WALTER DE LA Mare, 
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SAFETY FIRST ?—IV 


By ALAN UNWIN 


[The writer, whose age is 22, came down from Cambridge last year, and is at present engaged in writinel 


UNTING experience is certainly better than evading it. 
Modern civilisation encourages you to do the latter. 
The huge machine in which we are all cogs of varying utility 
has so far functioned regularly enough. Provided you do 
your own part, all is well. No need to watch or understand 
what other cogs are doing. Miners dig and you have fires ; 
farmers plough and bring you food; innumerable factory- 
workers produce your clothes and furniture. It is easy to 
take them all for granted. “ Why bother to get to know 
people whose tastes, trade or education are different from 
yours?” present-day materialism seems to say, “ Don’t 
probe into other peoples’ worlds, stick to your own. You'll 
be much more comfortable there.” Only a sudden shock 
like a strike, war or revolution can shake everyone into 
realisation of their vital interdependence. 

That is one reason why I personally should welcome the 
institution in this country of some form of Arbeitsdienst 
or National Service such as Sir Edward Grigg and others have 
lately been advocating. It would help to shake us out of 
narrow-mindedness and make people of completely different 
outlook understand and appreciate each other. 

I recently spent six weeks working as a labourer on a 
Norfolk farm, an interesting and onthe whole enjoyable 
experience, though naturally strenuous. Certainly a complete 
contrast after any form of head-work. The day’s shift lasted 
from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, with 
half an hour’s interval for your bread-and-cheese luncheon, 
and you received a weekly wage of 33s. 6d. I boarded 
with a labourer and his wife and had to get up at six o’clock 
every morning to walk about a mile to the farm. Much of 
the work was occupied in sugar-beet fields which took up 
130 out of 870 acres. The beet has to be dug out and separ- 
ated from its foliage or “ tops,” as they are called, which 
are used as cattle-food. It is then loaded into carts and 
stacked by the roadside, whence giant lorries transport 
it to the nearest sugar-beet factory. About 15 per cent. 
of each grimy root is turned into crystalline table-sugar. 

Being a novice, I was given a variety of fairly uncompli- 
cated tasks at first. One day I had to dress barley, another 
to feed cattle, another to load or unload beet, and so on. 
Afterwards the work was very hard indeed, but you felt in 
magnificent health, and always had a Gargantuan appetite 
and ¢ feeling of general mental and physical well-being. Or 
so I found. 

Six weeks are no equivalent, of course, to the Germans’ 
six months; but even that short time was sufficient to 
learn something about farm-work and to realise how absurdly 
ignorant most of us are about the sources of our food-supplies. 
I had intended to work three months there, but voracious 
bugs precipitated a departure that was otherwise unwilling. 
However, there are other farms where insects are less common, 
or less virulent, and I hope to do another six weeks, if I can 
get employment, in the summer. 

I mention my farming experiences because I can say that I 
have had a foretaste of the kind of work British National 
Service might imply. I learned a lot from it in various ways, 
and I think a voluntary six-months scheme would be of 
enormous benefit both to the nation and to individuals. Its 
advantages have recently been argued, far more eloquently 
than I could hope to describe them, in The Times and other 
newspapers. But the following aspects of the subject occur 
to me: 

First, the social aspect. We pride ourselves on being one 
of the most civilised of civilised nations. But there is surely 
something wrong with a civilisation where 90 per cent. of 
the population is incapable of producing its own food. 


Could you, for instance, milk a cow? Or maxe butter, or 
bread? It looks easy enough, but have you ever tried ? 
True, unless you are an agriculturist of some kind, you are 
never likely to need to do such things ; but the fact remains 
that most of us know so little about the preparation of the 
food that keeps us alive that we could not perform the simplest 
agricultural task efficiently. ‘‘ Nothing can endure that is 
based on sham,” Treitschke was fond of asserting. There 
is evidently an element of sham in our present matter-of-fact 
dependence on farms, which Arbeitsdienst could help to 
eradicate. Incidentally, the idea that farm-labour is unskilled 
and that anyone can do it without training is a fairy tale. 

One obvious benefit of Labour Service is its healthiness. 
Even in six weeks’ farming I found that, in addition to feeling 
abnormally healthy, I gained a pound a week in weight. 
And from the point of view of muscular development, a 
professional strong man course could scarcely do more for 
you than six months on the land. 

Another advantage is, as I said, the opportunity it gives 
for un-class-conscious comradeship. Another, the manifold 
uses to which labour can be put. Quite apart from ordinary 
farm-work, forestry, road-making, draining of swamps 
and reclamation of waste land could be undertaken here. 

There is also the question of Unemployment. At present 
there is genuine labour shortage in many agricultural districts, 
particularly in the periods May-July and October-January 
when extra seasonal labour is usually required. Yet it is 
estimated that nearly 250,000 men have left the land since 
1918 to find work in the towns, most of which already had 
long dole queues. The fact is that farm-work is temporarily 
unfashionable. It has no kudos attached to it and has the 
reputation of being harder work for less pay than any town 
job. As a result, it is now the exception rather than the rule 
for a labourer’s son to wish to follow his father’s profession. 
Farm-work needs to be Government-boosted to be made 
popular again. A few years ago we were being taught to be 
air-minded ; now we need literally to come back to earth 
and be agriculture-minded. 

To be efficient, a British Labour Service system will have to 
be Government-organised ; but I do not see why it should 
be made compulsory. Judging by the response to most 
previous national appeals, there would be no shortage 
of volunteers, however wide a voluntary scheme was made. 
It would be something to go on with if farmers willing to 
employ a few recruits this summer—presumably for their keep 
or a nominal wage—gave in their names to some central 
authority and aspirants to this form of temporary Arbeitsdienst 
could do the same. 

Eventually we should need permanent camps where the 
youth of all classes and incomes could be encouraged to 
work together. Recruits might be asked to sign on for three 
or six months perhaps. A certain amount of initial leadership 
and organising would be needed. This might be supplied 
by existing organisations such as the Territorials and the 
Boy Scouts; partly perhaps by asking individual Germans 
and Scandinavians to come over here and “ show us how 
they do it.” 

Most Englishmen dislike Fascism as a political system 
intensely. But we should not let that blind us to the redeeming 
features of an ugly face. There ought to be—perhaps there 
already is—a special bureau in this country for studying 
experiments—whether social, political or cultural—that have 
proved successful abroad, to see if they can be adapted 
to our own needs. We should make free democracy a still 
more alluring rival to Rome, Moscow and Berlin extremes, 
if we occasionally stole their thunder. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF RUTHENIA 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 


NE of the most noteworthy—and least known—results 
of the War was the salvation of Ruthenia. For 
about a thousand years the Ruthenes, who are in numbers 
much the smallest of the Slav peoples, had been under the 
Magyars, an exception to the saying that the land without 
a history is to be envied. Not even the most ardent pro- 
Magyar amongst us will claim that the Ruthenes were regarded 
by the Government as first-class citizens. When Serbia 
languished for five centuries under the Turk their priests 
kept the patriotic flame alive, each monastery was a lighthouse 
in the dismal darkness ; very little of such help was given 
to the Ruthenes, at any rate after the creation of the Greek- 
Catholic Church in the days of Maria Theresa, for it was 
only in the rarest cases that a Ruthene priest, emerging 
from a Magyar school—no other was available—did not 
regard himself as a Magyar. ‘“ Hang them as fast as you 
like!” exclaimed a notorious priest at Jasina during the 
War, when his parishioners were suspected of harbouring 
Slav ideals. “I shall not be long,” he cried, “ in confessing 
them.” And now we have a new generation of priests, 
honourable men and patriots. 


The one hope of the Ruthenes before the War lay in 
emigration and it was with those in America that Masaryk 
negotiated. Their little land of mountain and forest and 
plain was to be included in the Czechoslovak Republic 
of their brother Slavs and, when the population should be 
ripe for it, autonomy was to be granted them. The Magyars 
who, to put it mildly, had neglected Ruthenia for a thousand 
years, have had the hardihood, ever since the establishment 
of Czechoslovakia, to denounce the Prague Government 
for not bestowing this autonomy at once. A people kept 
in such ignorance of the world that when the American 
Red Cross distributed chocolate among them in the winter 
of 1918 they mixed it with water and painted the outside 
walls of their huts with it, a people with not the least experi- 
ence of politics, local or otherwise—such a people has to 
receive a certain amount of education before it can make 
use of autonomy. Now, in the month of October, 1937, 
the first Diet of Ruthenia came into being ; half the members 
are freely and secretly elected; the Governor, Constantine 
Hrabar, a competent, genial personage, is a Ruthene, an 
erstwhile Greek-Catholic priest, then a banker and mayor 
of Uzhorod, which is Ruthenia’s capital; and a good deal 
of the administration has been handed over to him and the 
Diet. 


Much remains to be done. For one thing most of the 
Ruthenes do not yet know what they are, a branch of the 
Ukrainian race. The clumsy and unfortunate name which 
was given to their land—Pod Karpatska Rus (Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia)—has caused them to believe that they are 
Russians, and this has been encouraged by Hungarian 
propaganda which, foreseeing somewhat optimistically 
Der Tag when Ruthenia will return to them, would sooner 
have the Ruthenes regard themselves as the kinsfolk of 
distant Russia than of the adjacent Ukrainia. The belief 
of the Ruthenes that they are Russians is not founded on 
knowledge- there has been considerable misgiving about 
the language of instruction in the Ruthene schools, and when 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education sent down a repre- 
sentative who was to discuss, here and there, with Ruthene 
parents what the language in the schools should be, he 
reported that in one of the larger places he kept the parents 
in a room with a pile of Ukrainian and Russian books, telling 
them that he would be back in half an hour and bidding 
them in the meantime to select the language. On his return 
he found that the books had all been correctly separated 
and the parents, pointing to the Russian ones, declared 


that they were hostile to the teaching of that Ukrainian 
language. Then they pointed to the Ukrainian volume 
and expressed the desire to have this Russian | 
taught. The learned and jovial head of a cultural institut. 
at Uzhorod told me, a few weeks ago, that he was going to 
address a great assemblage of Ruthenes, for the purpose of 
explaining to them what they are. 

Upon the people’s physique when Ruthenia joined the 
Republic, it is interesting to have the observations of , 
medical man. Dr. Girsa, the present Czechoslovak Minister 
in Belgrade, told me the other day that the average Ruthene 
in 1919 was found to be quite incapable of performing th 
same amount of agricultural labour as a Czech or a Slovak, 
The food on which he had existed was insufficient and the 
Red Cross kitchens, established throughout the proving 
in 1919, were two or three years in teaching the Ruthene 
women how to cook. . . . And it has not been a very easy 
task to induce the Ruthenes to live hygienically—so much 
leeway had to be made up. The peasants were disinclined 
to inform the authorities of typhoid cases and dysentery; 
they have even attacked with knives the doctors who come 
with an ambulance for the sufferers. And when the sick 
man is removed, sometimes by force, it has been found 
that his relatives, afraid lest in the hospitals his embroidered 
Sunday clothes and linen will be spoiled, have removed 
these, of course not disinfected, to the house of a neighbour, 
But gradually the Ruthenes, both in their mountains and 
in the plains—where the marshy districts are being strenuously 
regulated—can be said to have grown more amenable to 
the doctors and more healthy. Hospitals, large and small, 
have been erected all over the province; one of the first 
is at Berehovo on the Hungarian frontier, and any Hungarian 
casualty is permitted to cross the frontier without a passport 
and if unable to pay, he receives gratuitous treatment. 

One of the most admirable of the gratuitous institutions 
in Ruthenia is the Jasina wood-school, where shepherd 
lads, who want to do something more than to carve bits 
of wood while tending their flocks, may be trained to be 
carpenters, sculptors, artists in wood or other materials. 
One of the schools, the existence of which should make a 
neighbouring country blush, is a large State-supported 
school at Mukacevo, where all the instruction is given to 
the orthodox Jews in Hebrew, except for an hour or two 
a week of Czech, so that the pupils will not be handicapped 
in seeking for employment in the Civil Service. In many 
Ruthenian places the Jews who are not so strictly orthodox 
frequent the Czech school, and what can be more amiable 
than the attitude of the Czech children, who, because the 
Jews do not present themselves on a Saturday, refuse to 
leap ahead of them in the path of knowledge and likewise 
refrain from coming to school? And at an experiment 
farm near Berehovo I met a Czech official, a Roman Catholic 
who on October 28th, th: national day of independence, 
does not go to church but to the synagogue, because, he 
told me, the rabbi is particularly eloquent. 

A good deal remains to be done in Ruthenia and a good 
deal to be undone. For instance, in Uzhorod, a towa of 
no great size, there are some forty newspapers. One could 
do without some of them, especially without the so-called 
“ Revolver-Press,” the papers of which gain their livelihood 
not by what they print but by the scandalous material which 
comes into their office and which they consent, for a con- 
sideration, not to publish. 

“If someone,” says a Ruthene proverb, “ pulls you by 
the hair, do not resist.” The Czechs and the Slovaks have 
been pulling the Ruthenes—and not too violently—to 4 
higher life and those who resist are comparatively few. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Awake and Sing.” By Clifford Odets. The Stage Society: At 

the Vaudeville Theatre 

For some years Mr. Clifford Odets has been accepted in New 
York as the most promising new dramatist since the arrival 
of Eugene O’Neill. In 1935 three of his plays were simul- 
taneously and successfully running on Broadway, and at the 
present moment his latest work, Golden Boy, is sharing the 
honours of that gilded thoroughfare with The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday. It is clearly time that London woke up to Mr. 
Odets’ existence. 

Waiting for Lefty, a vivid and effective piece of dramatic 
propaganda, has already been performed in small Left Wing 
theatres in London, but Awake and Sing is the first of his 
full-length plays we have had an opportunity of seeing. The 
Stage Society was only able to give one Sunday evening 
performance, nor does there seem much likelihood of a public 
production in the near future. But we are going to hear 
more of Mr. Odets, and Awake and Sing is an extremely 
interesting introduction to his work. 

-Tt presents a crude and forceful picture of life in a Jewish 
family apartment in the Bronx. There is no plot in the 
ounded-off Aristotelian sense, but rather a number of 

amatic highlights in an étude de moeurs. It is a young 
Jman’s play, and very naturally the most clearly conceived 
land best written part is that of the son of the house. We 
ee him develop, largely through the love and influence of 
his old grandfather, from a rebellious boy conducting an 
abortive love affair by telephone, into a purposeful man, a 
constructive revolutionary, determined to “take the earth 
in his two hands ” and make sure that “ life isn’t printed on 
dollar bills.’ This part was beautifully played by Mr. Basil 
C. Langton, with a fine impulsive sincerity. 

For the rest, the daughter of the house is persuaded by her 
parents to marry a weakling foreigner so that her baby may 
have a father, but later escapes with her first and genuine 
lover ; the old patriarch throws himself off the roof so that his 

ae may collect his life insurance; the wealthy uncle 
/chatters and laughs at his own jokes. And all the time we are 
vividly aware of the life of the whole apartment, and of the 
) hundreds of blocks of other apartments which surround it. 
{ The political implications of the story are implicit but never 
\obtrusive. 

It is not a particularly easy play for an English audience to 
grasp fully at first hearing; there are too many esoteric and 
baseball allusions and too much Jewish-American dialect. All 
the same Mr. Odets makes full use in his dialogue of the meaty 
local idiom of the Bronx, which after all is the way in which 
his characters would naturally express themselves. The 
Stage Society production was on the whole adequate, despite 
one appalling piece of miscasting. Miss Joan Miller and 
Messrs. William Mendrek, Robert Christie and Joe Hayman 
gave good performances. 

*Mr. Odets may have read his Tchehov and his Sean O’Casey, 
ut Awake and Sing has a vigorous life of its own which owes 
nothing to earlier playwrights, and we await its successors with 
high expectation. Meanwhile the Stage Society has added 
another to the almost incredible list of dramatists whose work 
it has first introduced to the somnolent English public. 


“Mary Goes to See.” By Rosemary Casey and B. Iden Payne. 
At the Haymarket Theatre 
THERE is little to be said in favour of this play except that it 
does provide a vehicle of sorts (‘‘ Not a bus, not a bus, but a 
tram”) for the perennially delicious comedy of Dame Marie 
Tempest. It also contains one sentence, the curtain-line of the 
first act, which, in the context and as spoken by Dame Marie, 
1S exceedingly funny. Apart from that, there is the usual 
family imbroglio which our heroine resolves gracefully before 
eleven o’clock. In the present case, even the authors seem 
to have found their material somewhat thin, for on to the 
beginning of the play they have tacked a wholly superfluous 
Prologue, involving two unimportant and non-recurring 


characters and a costly change of scene. 
What’s the matter with a revival of Hay Fever ? 
. » Rupert Hart-Davis. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 







THE CINEMA 


‘*La Mort du Cygne.” At the Curzon——‘*N. or N.W.” At the 
Curzon ‘*You’re a Sweetheart.” At the Leicester Square 





THE setting is the great Opera House at Paris, with its vast 
auditorium, its magnificent staircase, its wilderness of chillsome, 
but romantic, coulisses. The story is of the ballet school, 
where little girls start their training at an incredibly early age, 
and in schoolgirl manner adopt as petit-méres their favourite 
teachers. The heroine is Rose-Souris, aged twelve, who, 
jealous for the reputation of her own special petit-mére, the 
prima ballerina, removes the prop of the stage trap-door, thus 
maiming the rival ballerina for life. The cast consists almost 
entirely of the Paris corps de ballet and the pupils of the school. 

La Mort du Cygne, for all the melodrama of its plot, has a 
documentary flavour; but it has even more than this. It has 
that warmth of understanding of the child-mind which dis- 
tinguished an earlier effort by Benoit-Levy, La Maternelle ; 
there is some significance in the fact that the basis of the present 
film is almost exactly the same as that of La Maternelle—the 
vivid, single-minded, and (to adults) entirely incomprehensible 
passion of a child for that person who represents its self-con- 
ceived beau ideal. It requires a real gift for handling children 
to present such a mood in film terms, and no higher compliment 
can be paid to Benoit-Levy and his collaborator, Marie Epstein, 
than to say that all the children in this film behave as if there 
were neither director nor camera within a million miles. The 
same compliment may be paid to the two ballerinas, of Paris 
and the Jugo-Slav National Theatre respectively; there is 
something comforting in the realisation that when Mia Slavenska 
gives a superb rendering of part of La Mort du Cygne we are 
watching the same woman whose fresh and natural acting has 
already pleased us, and not a competent dancer doubling for 
an incompetent actress. 

But it is Janine Charrat, as the ugly little girl who performs a 
hideous crime in all the innocence of-her baby jealousy, and 
it is the many other little girls, each one of them as blissfully 
far away from Shirley Temple as is the Earth from the Sun, 
who capture the heart. Even discounting the bamboozlement 
possibly arising from the strange and artificial world in which 
they flower, they bring us an enchantment which has no need 
to make itself convincing by any tricks of the film trade; for 
they are true representatives of childhood, and remind us— 
almost—what childhood was like. 

In the same programme is the ultra-sophistication of Len 
Lye’s N. or N.W., a witty jeu d’esprit, financed as usual by the 
Post Office in order to persuade us to address our letters cor- 
rectly. The plot is merely a trivial incident, a lovers’ tiff ; 
the interest is in the neat~tombination of wit and technical 
experimentation which points the quarrel and adorns the mail. 
Unlike previous Lyes, this film is not in colour; but this is 
made up for by camera-work so lusciously expert that it almost 
lowers one’s opinion of Hollywood. The cutting, on the other 
hand, attempts unsuccessfully to contrast similars, and tends 
at times to jerkiness. The handling of the actors, both ama- 
teurs, is very good. 


Youre a Sweetheart is a particularly fine example of kitsch 
from Hollywood. It is lavish, spectacular, tuneful—all the 
adjectives which now so familiarly stand for bad taste—and 
indescribably du. The film does offer an example of that new 
American game of ‘‘ swinging the folk song.”” In this case it is 
“When You and I were Young, Maggie” that is swung between 
a piano and a hot clarinet. It might be a good idea but Alice 
Faye and her friends are not up to the occasion. Of course, 
in this sort of musical one has no business to demand a 
story, or to expect the jokes to be apparent as such. 
But one does hope that some cf the production numbers 
will be good to look at in a second-rate sort of way, 
and that there will be at least one personality in the cast. 
But in this film the dusty ennui of the settings is not even borne 
up by good singing or acting. The principal players are harm- 
less, competent, and completely uninteresting. You're a 
Sweetheart, in fact, would not merit review at all were it not a 
grim reminder of that lower level of films which the discrimin- 
ating film-goer has learnt to avoid, but which settles down on 
provincial and suburban cinemas like a sooty and all-smothering 
blight. Basi WRIGHT. 
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ART 
The Eighteenth Century 


TuerE they sit, in Sir Philip Sassoon’s house, glaring at each 
other across the corner of the room, Queen Caroline and Captain 
Coram, the two poles of English art in their day and the two 
poles of English society, or at any rate of all that counted in 
English society. And between these extremes is spread out a 
display of art of different kinds all vaguely and yet happily 
grouped together under the title of ‘“‘Old London,” and 
shown for the benefit of the Royal Northern Hospital. 

Hogarth’s Captain Coram is perhaps the one heroic piece 
of realism produced in English painting in the eighteenth 
century; and Zoffany’s Queen Caroline is as near as English 
art ever got to the rococo. So it is not surprising that they 
make poor wall-companions. The Queen wanted naturalism 
of detail to show off the beauty of her satin and the fancy-dress 
of her children; and Captain Coram inspired realism because 
he was a worthy man who had done his duty towards the world 
in which he lived and did not mind letting the world know that 
his face was knobbly and his waistcoat irregularly buttoned. 
The Queen wanted her rococo clock and her chinoiserie porce- 
lain round her ;- Captain Coram wanted to be painted holding 
the Charter of the Foundling Hospital which he had created, 
with a globe and a log-book on the floor near him, to show that 
he had sailed about on the seas for many years. In his’ case 
the truth was worth telling, and he ready to risk its being 
told. In the other case neither artist nor sitter was prepared 
to bare their souls and their faces before the public. It is 
characteristic that such a piece of realism should be demanded 
by a man who had devoted his life to doing good works for the 
city of which he was a member. He had shown a civic con- 
sciousness which was rare at that time, and in so doing he 
expressed the higher aspirations of his class in an unusually 
attractive and lofty form. His good conscience made it possible 
for him to be painted in this way. 

But there are other paintings in this admirable exhibition 
which must not be neglected. The King and the Duke of 
Richmond have lent four of the finest Canalettos painted in 
this country, all views of London. There are many examples 
of the rather dry style of topographical accuracy which his 
English imitators, such as Scott and Marlow, evolved; and 
for comparison with them is the set of views of the London 
Hospitals painted by Gainsborough, Wilson and others. 

Queen Caroline may look rococo, but English painting never 
went more than ankle deep into the style. In France, however, 
it swamped court art to such an extent that even in a neo- 
classical painter like Hubert Robert there are still many traces 
of it. His paintings on view at Wildenstein’s do not show 
him at his most typical, but they include many pieces of 
interest. Not the least revealing is La Tentation de l’Hermite 
in which the story of St. Anthony, deprived of the super- 
natural terror which it had in late mediaeval versions and of 
the sensual attractions which it took on in the Renaissance, is 
made into a playful anecdote. The mock romanticism of 
Guerriers Fouant, showing soldiers gambling among solemn 
ruins, belongs to that great tradition which begins with 
Salvator Rosa, and ends perhaps with the scene in The Return 
of the Native in which the two characters gamble at night on 
Rainbarrow by the light of glow-worms! The element of 
parody and the deliberate exploitation of the contrast between 
the nobility of the setting and the meanness of the action is 
already clear in Robert. Many of the landscapes are purely 
decorative and were presumably designed to form part of 
some larger decorative scheme. They need some such setting 
to give point to their otherwise too vague statement, which can 
catch but not hold the attention. How different was all this 
playing at being classical, this mock cult for the antique, which 
filled a gap in the conversation of the later eighteenth century, 
from that other classicism which was only a little later to be 
invented by David for quite opposite and infinitely serious 
purposes. Robert’s ruins are only an extension of the romantic 
escape which runs all through the rococo. In Watteau the 
escape was into the sort of charade-life which people of the 
day actually lived. In Robert’s time something more remote 
and more melancholy was needed, and so it is in ruins of 
ancient buildings that the mock pastorals take place. But from 
David’s classicism all these play elements have disappeared ; 
and the artist’s weapons are directed towards conveying a 
serious moral and political truth, ANTHONY BLUNT. 


———= 


LA FEMME EN FRANCE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


“La force et l’audace sont du cété de homme, la timidité » 
la pudeur du cété de la femme . . . L’obéissance de la femme 
est la contrepartie du devoir de protection du mari.” Aing , 
s’exprimait, il y a 130 ans, Jean-Etienne Portalis lors de la 
préparation du Code civil; la commission de rédaction jy 
avait confié le titre: Du Mariage. Cette rhétorique correspon. 
dait bien aux vues de l’Empereur. Le code projeté en 1793 
aurait terminé la subordination de la femme mariée ; le Cog, 
Napoléon la frappait de nombreuses incapacités, héritages ge 
la tradition romaine. Les formules de Portalis sont bien 
désuétes aujourd’hui ; les lois qu’elles inspirérent tendent a |e 
devenir aussi. 


C’est un peu l’avis du Parlement. Tout en refusant obstiné 
ment d’établir le suffrage féminin, il vient de voter une |oj 
supprimant certaines incapacités de l’épouse. A Tlexamen 
toutefois les nouvelles conquétes paraissent plus symboliques 
que réelles. Le maire (rappelons qu’en France seul le mariage 
civil est légal) ne dira plus 4 la femme qu’elle doit obéissance 
a son mari, mais il lui dira que “‘ le mari est le chef de jg 
famille.” En bonne logique, s’il y a un chef c’est qu’il y.a des 
subordonnés dont le devoir est d’obéir. Au cours des 
débats un interrupteur demandait : “ Dans une société de deux 
personnes pourquoi ¢tablir un chef?” II lui fut répondy 
que homme doit rester chef de la famille ‘‘ parce qu’il est 
désigné ainsi dans plusieurs articles du Code dont nul ne 
réclame la modification.” 


En somme la femme mariée—se'on l’énumération du rappor 
teur devant le Sénat—“‘ pourra désormais, sans 1l’autorisation 
du mari, accomplir tous les actes de la vie civile : se présenter 
a un examen, obtenir un passeport, avoir un compte en banque, 
ester en justice, contracter, accepter une succession, étre 
exécuteur testamentaire, etc.”” En revanche le mari continuera 
a fixer le résidence du ménage et pourra faire opposition a 
Vexercice d’un commerce par sa femme. En outre la nouvelle 
loi autorise chacun des conjoints 4 s’adresser~dans certains 
cas au tribunal civil, soit pour contraindre la femme 4 subir 
Pautorité du chef de famille, soit pour lui permettre de 
passer outre 4 son opposition. Heureusement qu’en France 
le nombre est trés grand des ménages de bonne entente. Les 
autres auront maintenant la faculté de laver leur linge 
sale 4 l’audience. 


Puisque l’affranchissement de la femme francaise promet 
d’étre oeuvre de longue haleine, il faut se contenter de la nou- 
velle loi telle qu’elle est. A part l’enseignement, les professions 
étaient encore fermées aux femmes il y a quarante ans. La 
magistrature, la diplomatie le sont toujours. Les anomalies 
ne manquent pas. C’est seulement en 1936 que les femmes 
furent admises 4 concourir pour le dipléme de vétérinaire; 
pourtant des doctoresses par centaines exercgaient déja la 
médecine. La chinoiserie administrative s’ajoute a l’obstacle 
légal. Quand Lili Boulenger, aprés avoir remporté le Prix 
de Rome (musique), se préparait a rejoindre la Villa 
Médicis, on lui objecta longtemps que le réglement ne 
prévoyait pas l’aménagement de locaux pour les _pension- 
naires de son sexe. 


En vérité, hormis les suffragettes, la femme frang¢aise réclame 
rarement. Elle ne s’attarde pas 4 analyser les textes. La loi 
a beau nommer son mari chef de la famille, elle sait qu’elle 
restera chef du ménage. Quand l’homme du peuple appelle 
sa femme “‘ ma ménagére ”’ il lui reconnait des droits, y compris 
celui de tenir les cordons de la bourse. Dans le petit commerce 
et le moyen c’est généralement la patronne qui s’occupe des 
comptes ; elle tréne 4 la caisse, d’ot elle accueille les chalands 
et morigéne le personnel. Dans certaines régions, l'Est 
notamment, bien des enseignes portent le nom de la femme 
accolé 4 celui du mari. C’est en France surtout que !’on ren- 
contre la raison sociale: ** Veuve X ”, ou bien: “ Veuve 
Z—— et ses fils.” Dans les campagnes, par contre, I’homme 
fut longtemps “le maitre.’ La guerre vint clore une 
tradition qui déja se perdait. Pendant quatre ans [a 
femme remplaca le cultivateur mobilic4; ce fut la fin du 
“ maitre.” 


Somme toute, si la Frangaise ne demande pas un pendant 4 
la Déclaration ces Droits de l’Homme, c’est peut-étre parce 
qu’elle ne tient pas a lacher la proie pour l’ombre. 
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Live Quail 

The readers of The Spectator have a feather in their caps. 
On this page, about a year ago, I made an appeal for support 
for the International Committee of Bird Preservation, a 
society existing for the protection of birds in general and 
“in order to preserve many birds from a condition bordering 
either on extinction or a critical diminution in numbers,” 
andi in these matters “‘ to insist on as great a degree of inter- 
national reciprocity in legislation as possible.” Among its 
particular activities I mentioned its efforts to secure protection 
for the quail, a bird caught in hundreds of thousands in Egypt 
and exported alive during the breeding season to various 
European countries, notably Italy and England. In Egypt, 
during this period of spring migration, when quail are physio- 
logically ready to breed and are already mated, something 
like 350,000 birds were in recent years annually trapped and 
exported alive. This spring migration occurs from February 
to the end of May. In autumn there is a return migration, 
lasting from the middle of August to the middle of October 
and reaching its height in September. Tired out from their 
long passage across the Mediterranean, the quail again run 
into the nets set to trap them and the number of birds killed 
is again something like 350,000. The quail is thus desperately 
reduced in numbers twice a year and on three separate migra- 
tion routes: the Nile Valley routes supplying Eastern Europe, 
the Tunisian-Italian route supplying Central Europe, and on 
the Moroccan-Algerian-Spanish route, supplying Western 
Europe and England. A continuation of this slaughter could 
only mean the end of the quail. 

x x x x 


The Quail Protection Act 

But now, happily, all this, as far as England is concerned, 
has been stopped. And the readers of The Spectator have, in 
a sense, stopped it. At least they have materially helped to 
stop it. On December 22nd of last year the Quail Protection 
Act, 1937, received the Royal Assent after one of the quickest 
passages ever given to a Bird Bill. The Act prohibits the 
importation into the United Kingdom of any live quail 
between February 14th and July 1st. And the Secretary of 
the British Section of the International Committee now writes 
to me: “‘ Your note in The Spectator last spring brought in 
many new supporters, and we could not have achieved what 
we have done and have in view to do without their financial 
support.” This is the feather in the caps of the readers of 
The Spectator. As it was estimated that in 1934 no fewer 
than 750,000 quail were caught and exported alive during 
the migratory seasons, the feather is a considerable one. The 
Act, which follows the action of the Egyptian Government in 
prohibiting the export of quail during the same period, is 
designed also to give the lead to the whole of Europe. This 
is important, for there are still countries, such as Greece 
and Turkey, which by taking advantage of Egypt’s self-sac- 
rificial action could build up a large export trade in quail and 
thus continue to menace its existence. 

* * x * 


The Society’s Aims 

Membership of an International Society is almost the only 
means by which a private person can help in the protection 
of birds which, like the quail, are menaced by ruthless com- 
mercial exploitation, and the aims of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation ought to interest all those who 
love birds. It seeks not only to protect birds like quail and 
duck (also menaced all over Northern Europe) but to improve 
the conditions under which live birds are transported by sea 
and also to prevent the pollution of the high seas by waste 
oil. It has interest in native birds, is working a scheme by 
which duck are ringed on a scale large enough to make it 
possible to trace their lines of migration, and carries on a 
large general campaign of propaganda. Its offices are c/o 
Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Patrons are invited 
at a subscription of three guineas, associates at half a guinea, 
a year, 

* * * * 

The Planting of Conifers 

Those who have so energetically opposed the planting of 
conifers in Lakeland and in other districts already rich in 
natural beauty may like to hear of one district, at least, where 





COUNTRY LIFE 


the large-scale planting of larch has done something to cover 
up the desolation of a countryside that, even in its pristine 
Stage, never crept into the guide books. The rich iron ore 
Ceposits of the Welland and Nene valleys, in Northampton- 
shire, are now being worked at increasing pressure. The 
immediate result of the Welland scheme has been to slap 
down on a piece of the greenest landscape in England a new 
town, almost completely Scottish, of 10,000 people. The 
results of the Nene schemes have accumulated far more slowly. 
Earth deposits, unlevelled, have gradually piled up into a 
hideous system of clay-coloured alps that stand out raw and 
dead from a country that has never been rich in trees. These 
alps are now being planted with conifers. If they survive the 
effect will be rather like the planting down, on a small scale, 
of a section of the Black Forest. The word black may be 
more appropriate than it seems. This valley is reported, 
and has been reported for fifty years, to be rich in coal. 
*« x * * 


The Morning Chorus 

How early in the year does the morning chorus of bird-song 
begin? The magnificent tuning up of the bird orchestra, 
so exhilarating in full spring, seems to have nothing to do with 
January ; yet on the morning of January 12th, on a day when 
the maximum temperature along the English south coast and 
even in Scotland was higher than that of Rome, it was already 
splendid. It had all the characteristics of the full spring chorus : 
concentration, so that all the birds seemed to be sitting on the 
roof of the house, excitement, pure joy, and was performed in 
pitch darkness. Later in the morning it lost its concentration, 
spreading out in normal fashion, but was still astonishingly 
rich for the time of the year. That evening the thrushes 
prolonged it beyond twilight. Two days later a gale reputedly 
of 100 m.p.h. silenced everything except the thrushes, which 
sang brilliantly against it in the falling darkness. A day later 
the wind lessened and changed, veering north, and at seven 
in the morning the bird chorus was again enchanting. 

*x * *x * 


Two Robins 

Almost every day, during the autumn, it was a common 
thing to hear the scream of rabbit pursued by stoat. One 
morning there was a new voice of distress. It became a 
double voice. I looked up to see two robins indulging in 
what seemed to be an extra vigorous display of mating 
affection at the wrong time of the year. They appeared 
suddenly to be yanked across the garden as though tied to 
the same invisible piece of string. They were yanked back. 
They tore up into a tree, chattering madly, and down again ; 
disappeared into a tangle of a rock rose, beat themselves out 
again with frenzy, fought like cocks in mid-air, collapsed on 
the ground together, and were silent. I walked over to 
investigate. They sprang up like two boxers ashamed of 
having taken a breather, had a second furious bout in mid-air, 
disappeared among the michaelmas daisies, scuffled frantically, 
and were silent again. When I found them they were bloody, 
glass-eyed and completely knocked out. As I picked up one 
the other dragged himself off, squeaked a little, walked lame- 
legged, flopped in complete misery and hid himself away. 
I held the other in my hand, quietened him. I was surprised 
to see the red of his breast come off, like rust, on my hands. 
Suddenly, after deluding me for five minutes into thinking 
that his neck ‘was broken, he flew off and up into the willow 
tree. His sparring partner followed. Two minutes later 
they were singing to each other madly. 

* * * * 


A Catalogue for Epicures 

I have never felt impelled to review a gardening catalogue 
until confronted with Bunyard’s Vegetables for Epicures. 
This twenty-page booklet issued by the famous Maidstene 
firm is devoted entirely to aristocratic vegetables, and makes 
the mouth water on every page. Here are some of its high- 
spots: lima beans, suitable for a warm situation; blue coca 
beans, ornamental as well as delicious; orache, a blonde 
venus among spinachs; poke-weed, whose young summer 
shoots have the flavour of asparagus; scolymus, the golden 
thistle, cultivated as salsify; skirret, also similar to salsify ; 
and the well-known border plant Inula Helenium, whose 
violet-scented roots are candied and eaten. H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.| 


FOOD IN WARTIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Judging from correspondence in the Press, it is plain 
that the food-storage and agricultural experts are singularly 
ill at ease as to the possibility of feeding (should adverse naval 
conditions cause the need to arise) our population in war-time. 
Setting aside any discussion of food storage, may I earnestly 
beg space, first to contrast certain England and Wales figures 
extracted from printed and unprinted Board of Agriculture 
returns for 1874 and parallel data from the Ministry’s (pro- 
visional) Returns for 1937; and, secondly, make brief 
observations ? 
The contrasts are as follows: 


Year. Total acreage— Total arable Permanent 
all crops. acreage. pasture. 
1874 5% 26,687,098 14,615,000 12,072,000 
1937 oe 24,772,000 9,018,000 15,754,000 
Year. Cattle. Sheep. 
1874 .. v 4:970,545 2259245454 
1937 .. is 6,614,000 17,182,800 
1874. 1937. 
Wheat ne \ 3,509,317 1,731,000 
Barley ++ 2,042,147 { 823,000 
Oats .. 1,592,360 f 3:634,507 1,222,000 2,045,000 
Turnips and 
PP cove ~- 633,700 { 424,600 
angolds .. ? ae 206,800 
a “F 57 1,991,707 + | ee c 1,337;900 
Potatoes .. 3595950 J 3995900 J 
Clover and 
Rotation 
Grasses .. 2,983,763 1,469,000 
12,119,294-+ 6,582,900 


It seems that we have put out of all cultivation nearly two 
million acres, an area rather larger than that of the combined 
counties of Kent and Sussex ; we have removed from “‘ plough ” 
54 million acres, a space almost as extensive as the summed 
areas of the seven counties Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorset and Somerset! If, of those seven counties 
we have (as it were) put back for grass Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire and most of Dorset and added to our herds of 
cattle 14 million head, we must admit a diminution of no 
fewer than 6 million sheep! In 1937, not one crop grown 
for man or beast showed save (slightly) potatoes and (of course) 
beet, an increase upon the 1874 acreage; the 1937 wheat 
acreage was half that of 1874—less by almost the whole extent 
of Somerset and Wiltshire ! 

Anyone with recent experience of farming can urge that 
nearly every breed of farm animal, cereal and seed has been 
improved by the joint efforts of scientist and farmer. But 
what consolation is there in mere improvement of pedigrees ? 
To take one example. It is true that, with excellent seed 
wheat, we grew an average of 16.1 cwts. on the 1937 acres— 
with “natural weight” at 61 lbs. per bushel equivalent to 
29.7 (say 30) bushels per acre; had we used all the 1874 
acres, that same last year’s yield might have been 105,279,510 
bushels, instead of half the quantity, and enough, at average 
consumption, to provide for the needs, not of 8} but of 17 
millions of a 40 millions population ! 

Surely there is a strong case for reversion in England and 
Wales to the tillage system of our forefathers, which, I take 
it, Was, On most average land, substantially a four-course 
rotation of wheat, roots, barley or oats, hay? It seems to 
me that such a system best promises the maximum yield from 
a given average arable area of wheat, oats, beef, milk, mutton, 
hides and wool; and, though I cannot here elaborate my 
argument, I am inclined to believe that, planned (with certain 
variations) in the old manner, and farmed with modern skill, 
the 1874 arable, permanent pasture and rough grazings of 
England and Wales would feed in cereals, meat and milk 
half the present population. Reclamation from the Wash, 
the alignment of Scottish production and satisfactory agricul- 


tural import relations with Northern Ireland and Eire would 
then be required for completion of the food production picture. 

Once, tenants’ covenants ensured that the maximum balanced 
yield of the land would be forthcoming; today the farmer 
grows “‘ what will pay” and is not concerned with national 
interests as such. The last War drove the Government to 
a Corn Production Act; its repeal has been followed by no 
consistent policy. Can we afford to leave ‘ unplanned °~ 
I use the word in a broad and comprehensive sense and do 
not forget the existence of advisory and marketing boards 
and a battalion of specialist, scientific advisers—our agricul- 
tural resources, which, even now, yield a value, annually, 
twice that of our coal mines? Are there no Tories, as distinct 
from industrialist Conservatives, left to demand a time-limited 
Royal Commission to recommend what, in the national 
interests, should be grown and what Government inducement 
and supervision would be necessary to the desired end? In 
neglect lies the major danger of starvation, and the lesser 
risk that, history repeating itself, a First Sea Lord be compelled 
(as was Lord Jellicoe) to inform a War Cabinet that it must 
relinquish a military objective as the price of the convoy of 
food.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

EpwarpD B. PowLey, 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 


THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As an ordinary citizen, I feel I must beg a space in your 
columns to voice a strong disapproval of the flogging sentences 
in connexion with the recent Mayfair robbery case. I shall, of 
course, be accused of being a ‘* sentimentalist ’’ and reminded 
that sympathy is due to the victim and not the perpetrators of 
the crime. I certainly concede that sympathy to the victim, 
and am the very last to condone acts of violence, but as a 
reasonably civilised human being I must indeed ask myself 
whether in this year of grace A.D. 1938, the infliction of torture 
on the bodies of criminals for crimes of violence can be morally 
justified. 

We are frequently expressing indignation at acts of 
cruelty in other countries on unfortunaie offenders convicted 
under their respective codes, but are we any better? It seems 
that the Continental label of hypocrisy is as true in this as in 
other matters. There is no difference in substance between 
methods used now and those used in former days, except a 
more refined method of infliction—for according to a descrip- 
tion given by one who had undergone flogging, the act is 
carried out with a technique and milieu like that of an operating- 
theatre perverted to the function of causing agony, the avoidance 
of oblivion and any fatal effects resulting from the lashing. 
That this form of punishment is merely the expression of sadistic 
impulses latent in all of us, and which we can legally satisfy upon 
suitable scapegoats, is a self-evident fact upon analysis. The 
relish with which such sentences are reported in our yellow 
Press further confirms my contention. Embryonic as the stage 
of psychology still is, we now know enough to ‘“ debunk” 
Victorian self-righteousness. 

As regards more general and philosophical considerations, I 
should very much like to know why,all the great leaders in 
thought and conduct who have lived upon this planet have, 
without exception, taught that violence merely breeds violence, 
revenge revenge, so on ad infinitum ? 

Such sound ‘advice we consider, in our ignorance, sentimental. 
The churchman will probably remind me that Jesus drove 
the barterers and sellers from the Temple with violence. 
Whether this was so or not, there are other quotations which 
one can make from those highly enigmatical records of the 
doings and sayings of Jesus, which contradict entirely the 
teaching and practice of the Temple episode, so that this can 
be left out of account. 

My voice is probably one in a thousand, perhaps 1n a million. 
That torture is still inflicted in this country and Europe today 
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does not reflect especially to the credit of our civilisation, 
or to the State that makes use of it. At the present time 
many States have fallen back into making the inflicting of bodily 
ain a recognised instrument of policy and_terrorisation, 
and the darkening veil of passion and prejudice seems to be 
engulfing what little light of intelligence and reason we have 
developed in European civilisation. Sadism, mass emotion, 
self-righteous indignation are exceedingly powerful psychic 
forces, responsible for many social evils.—I am, yours faithfully, 
J... 


SIXTH FORMS AND “THE SPECTATOR ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ir,—I was much interested in Dr. Terry Thomas’s account 
of the use made in his Sixth Form of weekly discussions 
based on the current issue of The Spectator as a means for 
teaching contemporary affairs; and I can readily believe 
his claim that by this means the interest of the boys in aroused, 
and their sympathies widened. 

I am sorry, however, that he regards the use of a weekly 
paper for this purpose as a substitute for regular courses in 
the social sciences, instead of as a supplement to them. Surely 
what is required, if his boys are to leave school adequately 
trained to judge public affairs wisely, is that these weekly 
discussions should have as a background some knowledge of 
economics and of political science. A Current Events class 
may be of value to arouse interest in younger boys, but it 
seems unfortunate for a Sixth Form to be satisfied with so 
superficial an approach. How, for instance, could an article 
on such economic questions as the Gold Standard, the Budget, 
Currency, Tariff Reform, or changes in the level of prices, 
be understood without some knowledge of the principles of 
economics and finance? How can any question of inter- 
national politics, or of the difference between Dictatorships 
and Democracies, be understood, without some background 
of contemporary history, and of the conceptions underlying 
such terms as ‘‘ the State,” ‘‘ Liberty ” and ‘‘ Justice ” ? 

One of the weaknesses of public opinion today is that most 
citizens form strong views on so superficial an acquaintance 
with their subject. It is particularly unfortunate, therefore, 
that a school should appear to encourage young people to 
believe that they can have a considered view as the result of 
reading a newspaper article (and which newspaper would 
claim to be completely free of party bias ?) or of a morning’s 
discussion. 

Dr. Terry Thomas might as well advocate the abolition 
of the teaching of the physical sciences and the substitution 
of a weekly reading of Nature. 

There is no need for Sixth Form courses in social sciences 
to be unduly narrow. In some of the public and secondary 
schools of today their scope is admirably wide. Dr. Terry 
Thomas himself appears somewhat doubtful of the value of 
the traditional subjects as training for the mind, and it would 
probably be generally agreed among educational thinkers 
today that the study of the social sciences is far more likely to 
train the mind to think clearly and to recognise prejudice, 
with regard to those matters on which a citizen will be called 
upon to express an opinion, than is the study of languages or 
mathematics.—Yours truly, Eva M. HuBBACK. 

Association for Education in Citizenship, 

10 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Siz,—I have been much interested in the correspondence on 
“Sixth Forms ” and particularly so as, in the schools connected 
with the Parents’ National Educational Union, lessons on 
“current events” occur once a week for pupils from third 
form upwards. Their attention is thus drawn to The Spectator 
and other weeklies and cuttings from the good daily papers 
are pinned on the notice boards of each form. This has been 
the custom for over thirty years, so E. Hawes’ wish that it 
will be “‘ the ordinary way of education ”’ is likely to be realised 
33 more and more schools adopt the methods associated with 
Charlotte Mason’s name.—Yours faithfully, 
H. FRANKLIN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Parents’ National Educational Union, 
26 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 





INDIA IN TRANSITION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In describing the social structure of Hinduism, in 
your issue of January 14th, Mr. Freund reproduces an inter- 
pretation of Caste which is widely current in India today 
but entirely misleading. ‘‘ It should be noted,” he writes, 
“that this system, which is based on the unchangeable 
inequality of men by birth, has nothing to do with Hindu 
religion, but arises out of codes of law which were originally 
secular.” 

The sweeping assertion that Caste ‘‘ has nothing to do with 
Hindu religion” is here supported by an appeal (a) to a 
doctrine of man which is essentially Hindu, and (6) to a 
debatable theory of origins. Mr. Freund correctly says 
that the Hindu social structure “‘ is based on the unchangeable 
inequality of men by birth.” But this view of man is in 
turn based on the doctrines of karma and transmigration. 
Does your correspondent suggest that these doctrines have 
“nothing to do with Hindu religion ” ? 

As for the statement that Caste “‘arises out of codes of 
law which were originally secular’: that may be true, though 
the whole question of the origin of Caste remains obscure. 
In spite of an abundance of industrious research, our know- 
ledge in this field has not yet advanced beyond the stage of 
more or less plausible conjecture derived from the analogy 
of observed facts, and is not sufficient to support any dogmatic 
conclusions. In any case, the question of origins is hardly 
relevant to the main contention that Caste has nothing to do 
with Hindu religion. 

This surprising and contradictory sentence may well be a 
record of what Mr. Freund has frequently been told in India ; 
and he has almost certainly found support for this view in 
what he has seen of Indian life, more particularly in urban 
areas. It is quite true that for many people in India today 
Caste is not a matter of religion, but a mere social convention. 
But to argue from the modern divorce between Caste and 
religious thought to the position that Caste is fundamentally 
non-religious is quite unwarrantable. 

“Tt is,’ as Mr. Christopher Dawson has pointed out, 
**the religious impulse which supplies the cohesive power 
which unifies a society and a culture,” and never has this 
principle been more powerfully demonstrated than in the 
social history of the Indian people. Whatever the varied 
elements may have been which contributed to the shaping 
of the massive and enduring organisation of Caste, without 
the philosophy which justified it and the religious sanctions 
which upheld it, Hindu society would never have withstood, 
down through the centuries, the fissile and disruptive influences 
of armed invasion, social conflict and political upheaval. 
The theory of Caste as a purely social institution fails to 
explain the extraordinary cohesion and strength of this 
system, which organised a vast population on a basis of 
extreme segmentation and yet was successful in maintaining 
the unity of a closely-knit society. 

The key to this paradox is found in religion. And if, as 
Mr. Freund asserts, “‘ the social structure of Hinduism is 
reeling under the impact of political forces,” the final explana- 
tion is to be found, not in external circumstances, but in the 
steady decay of the religious basis of the Caste system.— 
Yours faithfully, CHARLES W. RANSON. 

The Kellett Institute, Triplicane, Madras. 


POSITIVE PATRIOTISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—The inspiration of Mr. Bellerby’s article on ‘* Positive. 
Patriotism ” lies in its suggestion that every individual and 
every family can here and now begin to put into practice 
positive patriotism by entering upon the life of giving. 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s success depends upon their grasping 
the psychological law that practice generates and maintains 
belief, and so always calling upon each believer to do some- 
thing himself and to do it at once. The appeal which the 
War made in spite of all its horrors also depended on the 
same law : devotees were really called upon for acts of devotion. 
Mr. Caradog Jones calls for a movement of men and women 
** consumed with a flaming passion to set the world in order.” 
By all means let us have such a movement. But let 
it not be like all the other movements we have had— 
one of which the participants are always telling someone 
else to do something, and are trying to set the world, 
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but not themselves, in order. The world suffers from a 
plethora of movements which consist of people coming 
together and marking time while they call upon someone to 
make a move. 

It is certain that unless we have some passionate inspiration 
like that of positive patriotism, beginning with and depending 
upon the individual, the British Empire is doomed. For 
although we still have the might, we no longer have the belief 
in might which others—Italians, Germans, Japanese—have ; 
nor have we any other stronger belief. And throughout 
history belief has always won over mere might.—Yours, &c., 

University College, Leicester. P. LEON. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—The cost of our highly class-conscious system of 
education is undoubtedly largely responsible for the belief 
of our upper middle classes that they are entitled to remuneration 
for the work at a rate which runs into four figures. In Contin- 
ental countries it is, I believe, true to say that professional men 
expect to be paid at a much lower rate—and the costs of public 
school and older university education here are responsible for 
much of the difference. But Mr. Bellerby, pursuing his general 
argument, might, I think, draw attention also to the efforts 
made by the middle-class man to provide security for his family. 
The struggle is pretty nearly impossible but it is the attempt, 
taken with education costs, which sets the pace for salary and 
fee levels. 

If we could re-assess our social values we could get rid of some 
of the factors which make for inequality of income and when the 
middle-classes, who learned much from the 1931 crash, realise 
that security must be a communal, and not an individual, 
burden we shall move still further in what I believe to be the 
right direction. 

But, to put the point briefly, social values depend on one’s 
religion or philosophy—or whatever other term one may 
choose for one’s beliefs, if any. And there we have to face the 
fact that, beliefs of any kind being unfashionable, there is no 
standard by which conduct can be judged or values established. 
Even in politics it is highly significant that the Labour Party, 
which presumably aims at something like the equality which 
Mr. Bellerby apparently desires, hardly attempts to preach 
its gospel in the terms of a call to duty or to sacrifice—on the 
part of the more favoured classes—in the way in which, to 
some extent at least, an idealistic appeal was made 30 years 
ago. This is the more curious because, on the one hand, 
plain men are still able to understand a moral challenge though 
they may feel themselves ill-equipped as economists, and, on 
the other, it must be apparent that consciences were perhaps 
never before so disturbed by social inequalities. 

Happily, there are writers like Professor Tawney and Canon 
Peter Green who are not afraid to deal faithfully with this 
“‘ equality ” question—but it is a misfortune that no means 
has yet been found to focus the good will for a change of 
values and system which is so widely scattered and therefore 
so ineffective. Where do the ‘‘ Under Thirties” stand in 
this matter ?—Yours, &c., MIDDLE CLASs. 


YOU ENGLISH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I received several answers to my article “‘ You English.” 
I should like to thank their authors and to answer them here, 
because I cannot reply to each letter personally. Almost 


_all the writers agreed with my observations, except for one 


who ascribed them all to home-sickness. It is, of course, a 
fact which I have often observed in conversation with my 
many English friends that if one talked to them about their 
curious English attitude they all agreed, and yet none of 
them, however broadminded and open-hearted, can free them- 
selves from its dominating influence. I have been asked by all 
of them again and again: ‘‘ what is it that makes up the 
balance? You Austrians are gay, but we consider people 
who do not tackle life in a serious, worrying and dull way 
rather as irresponsible children.” Such a question can only 
be asked because the fundamental difference between our 
temperament and the English is not properly understood ; 
we are not always “‘ gay.” (It was almost comic to be told in 
England by everyone, when I said that I came from Vienna, 
** Vienna is a gay city.’’) We are concerned with as many sad 


SS 


and serious things as the English, or at least we expresg Our 
feelings about them more. In Vienna every day one can See 
hundreds of people crying in the cinema, above all, of Course 
women. What happens in English cinemas I do not know, 
because I was usually too concerned with what was happenin, 
on the screen to worry about the audience, but at least ] did 
not notice the women going out with handkerchiefs to eyes 
which were red from crying. We ourselves say that everyth; 
which happens to us and about us affects us very deeply 
with the result that we also have much more sympathy with 
what happens to other people. 

One letter explained the superficiality of English conversation 
in this way: ‘‘ Many of us feel very strongly on Politica! 
questions and if we embarked on such subjects when we me 
in the ordinary way heated discussions might ensue which 
would be hardly suitable on such occasions.” That is jug 
what I observed, especially at the week-ends, when the whok 
day was spent without a single serious or penetrating cop. 
versation between the young people, but it is much better ang 
it brings people much more closely together if they expres 
themselves. in violent arguments about things, than if they talk 
with bland superficiality merely in order to avoid possibk 
quarrels. 

The idea that men and women should limit their contact 
with each other so as to avoid quarrels and that life can only 
be approved of when it is taken soberly would seem extremely 
strange to me and most Austrians whom I know. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that only those enjoy life who can 
feel it most deeply and can act upon their feelings. It does 
not seem to us impossible to unite reason and emotion, bu 
rather that only by uniting them can we achieve the sense of 
Leben und Erleben.—Yours faithfully, Eva Linpr. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb. The Spectator.} 


BRITISH PRESTIGE 


To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Unfortunately, it must be admitted that the League of 
Nations has failed to realise the somewhat Utopian objects of 
its formation. 

Last Sunday Herr Hitler said: “The claim for German 
colonial possessions will therefore be voiced, from year to year, 
with increasing vigour.” 

Now, such German colonies as we now administer are not 
in any sense actual British possessions, but are merely held 
under mandate of the League of Nations. Such a mandate 
in existing circumstances practically resolves itself into a 
reductio ad absurdum, inasmuch as Germany, as well as other 
great Powers, is not a member of the League in its present 
attenuated form, yet from which, as a whole, the mandate is 
supposed to be derived. We, moreover, at the time of the 
War, disclaimed any intention of annexing any portion of 
conquered enemy territory. 

British prestige is naturally and rightly dear to every member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, but it need not be 
endangered nor sacrificed if a suggestion were to be made to 
the League as at present constituted, that the time has come 
when the mandate should be withdrawn, and with that a 
grievance with its attendant dangers to peace. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Union of 
South Africa would strongly oppose the withdrawal of the 
mandate over Tanganyika. Yet, at the same time, neither is 
it beyond the bounds of hope that this important member of 
the British Commonwealth would agree to such a step if it were 
realised that it was more than likely to be of paramount impor- 
tance in its bearing with regard to the avoidance of intet- 
national strife and the security of the British Commonwealth 
as one united whole and the maintenance of world peace.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. LESLIE Norris. 


Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


FOXHUNTING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I would like to express warm thanks to Major Lawrence 
Athill for his clever and satirical article on Englishmen ant 
fox-hunting, and whilst so doing tender thanks on behalf o 
innumerable readers to The Spectator for its long-sustained 
opposition to this iniquitous pastime. Condemnation of this 
gratuitous form of cruelty grows stronger every year, and it 
is to be hoped that Major Athill’s article will add members 
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to those societies which are working. for the day when fox- 
hunting, stag-hunting, beagling and all blood sports in this 
country will be prohibited by law.—Yours faithfully, 

Steyning, Sussex. H. A. BaRTLeTT. | 


{To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] . 
Sir,—I am not a Foxhunter and have never ridden to hounds. 
Indeed I have never ridden a horse. But I have yet to meet 
the Anti-Fox hunter who will meet unflinchingly the following 
nt. 

Pere foxhunting-to be abolished it is certain that, within a 
generation, wild foxes would be as extinct in Great Britain as 
wolves are. 

Now let us try for a moment to look at things from a fox’s 
standpoint. Is it better to have lived and loved, with a possi- 
bility, or probability, of dying at the end of a hunt, or never to 
have lived at all ? 

j suspect the fox has many a rousing chase after fowls, 
rabbits and pheasants and many a jolly, luscious midnight 
supper with his wife and family in their dry, snug home deep 
inthe earth. And I suspect that most foxes have given a foxy 
chuckle at the thought of the way they have defeated those 
stupid, bloodthirsty hounds by this or that manoeuvre. 

In short, to revert to the point of view of a reader of The 
Spectator, I suspect that the Anti-Hunt people, like certain 
French politicians, to whom Europe mainly owes its present 
distresses, desire more security than life will grant.—Yours 


faithfully, x, 
Oxford. 
LIBRARIES AND RATES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—In a paragraph under ‘“‘ News of the Week,” in your 
issue dated February 11th, you commented on “ Libraries 
and Rates,’’ remarking on the decision of the Manchester 
Library Committee to close down two public libraries in 
that city and pointing out the value of such institutions to 
the general community. 

It may possibly interest your readers to know that some 
Local Authorities are fully aware of the truth of your assertion 
that public libraries ‘“‘ belong to the amenities which every 
modern citizen has a right to demand and expect...” The 
St. Pancras Borough Council have recently inaugurated a new 
library service for children, in the north of the Borough, second 
to no other in London, including the provision of lectures, 
story-hours, radio hours and facilities for homework, a well- 
stocked reference and reading room, and an equally well-stocked 
lending department. The Borough Council are now intent 
on providing similar facilities for adults and children in other 
parts of St. Pancras and are, at the moment, engaged in 
negotiations for a suitable site in the south of the borough, 
for a public library to serve the needs of the Euston Road area. 

We in St. Pancras have noticed signs in our borough of an 
increasing demand for serious reading matter of a high grade; 
and we are doing our best to cater for it, believing that educated 
citizens and informed opinions are amongst the finest assets 
of the community.—Yours faithfully, 

W. TimotHy Donovan, 
Chairman, Education and Public Libraries Committee, 
St. Pancras Borough Council. 
26 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn—Mr. Percival strikes a‘ pessimistic note in his letter, 
which is unlikely to find an echo amongst other chairmen of 
Children’s Courts. 

_ Why is an approved School obviously inappropriate ? There 
18 an increasing demand for this form of treatment, and conse- 
quent pressure upon the accommodation in the schools. The 
work which they are doing is shown in the Home Office Fifth 
Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch, published last 
month, 

His slighting reference to the work of the Probation Officers 
will find little response throughout the country. These 
Officers exercise very great influence upon the boys and girls, 
and their reports keep the magistrates informed of successes 
with occasional lapses of the probationers. In the Directory 
of Probation Officers, Home Office Schools, Probation Homes and 
Hostels and Borstal Institutions, 1937, it is stated :. ‘‘ Where the 
Services of probation officers are utilised the number of offenders 
Who reappear before the Courts during their period of probation 


is very small, not exceeding on the average five or ten per cent.” 
Mr. Percival regrets that he cannot order the birch. He 
clings to the discredited ideas of punishment and deterrence. 
Why is he the chairman of a Children’s Court if he has so little 
faith in the principles embodied in the Children and Young 
Persons Act ?>—Yours faithfully, S. GILFORD, 
Chairman, Reading Juvenile Court. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is difficult to follow Mr. Percival when he virtually 
asks us to believe that Gloucestershire is not a part of England. 
Nor is it easy to understand what exactly he means by his 
words “‘. . . the cases with which we have to deal are those 
of simple country lads who do mischievous, dirty or cruel 
things which ought to be discouraged.”’ In what sense is 
““simple’”’ used? Does Mr. Percival mean that all lads in 
Gloucestershire are stolid and unimaginative; or that they 
are all below the average in knowledge and wits ? And when 
they do mischievous, dirty or cruel things, this must surely 
mean that at the moment when they do these things, the 
** simple ”’ lads are themselves mischievous or dirty or cruel. 
None o them, by the way, appears to be dishonest. 

Again, it is not easy to accept the generalisation, unsupported 
by argument, that ‘‘ an approved school or transfer to another 
home is obviously inappropriate ” and ‘‘a fine unsuitable and 
generally unenforceable except against the parents who in 
many cases are not to blame.” What does Mr. Percival do, 
by the way, when the parents are to blame? Would not a 
fine or the transfer of the lad to another home be appropriate 
in some of those cases ? 

Except upon the hypotheses that human nature is different 
in Gloucestershire from anywhere else, and that Gloucestershire 
constitutes a strange world of its own, Mr. Percival surely 
cannot be right in his assumption that the lads his Court deals 
with are mass-produced to a single pattern. A safer and 
more reasonable assumption is that all the lads are different 
from one another, and that when the Court has discovered 
(as it can and ought to do) why each particular lad has been 
mischievous or dirty or cruel, one or other of the methods of 
treatment which he roundly dismisses as being always 
inappropriate or unsuitable will be found to be right. 

An ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory. Foreign 
travel enlarges the mind. Let Mr. Percival adventure forth 
from the world of Gloucestershire and see, for example, how 
Juvenile Courts in London or some other large town do their 
work. He would then see for himself how those Courts deal 
with problems which are fundamentally the same all over 
the country, and there would no longer be a danger of separatism 
in Gloucestershire.—Yours faithfully, JoHN Davip. 


PROPAGANDA FOR BRITAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Underlying the debate in the House on February 16th 
seemed to be the impression that propaganda was a scurrilous 
weapon, used exclusively for ignoble purposes, and that a 
decision must be taken, regrettably if unanimously, that 
Britain must embark upon it only in self-defence. It is to 
be hoped that this half-hearted attitude will not govern the 
activities of Sir Robert Vansittart’s committee. 

When we speak of propaganda today we are apt to think of 
the methods of the dictators, thrusting news and views on 
people unable, for the most part, to hear the other side. Where 
propaganda has to be directed to people free to consider both 
sides, dullness will not do and untruth is not necessary. 

Advocates of innumerable causes—witness the societies 
that seek to prevent cruelty to children and to animals—have 
long used the whole machinery of propaganda, and so have 
secured support with no loss of respect. Many great businesses 
have used the same modern means to build up for themselves 
public respect and faith. 

The technique employed to “‘ put Britain across”’ to the 
world will differ from that used by commercial concerns 
or the sponsors of domestic causes, but the first rule of these 
propagandists needs well to be remembered—that before 
you can convince your audience you must interest them. 

We should not project Britain apologetically ; if we believe 
in the advantages of living under the British system, we should 
take pride in telling other peoples what they are.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., SINCLAIR Woop. 

Reform Club, SW. 1, 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE COMIC IDEA 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


HE is a bold man who will today publish a book as a 
straightforward study of one aspect of Shakespeare’s art 
without garnishing his ideas with ink-horn terms of psycho- 
analysis, or plunging into a life veiled in darkness to interpret 
plays suffused with light, or inquiring curiously into the 
significance of imagery. But Professor Charlton has accom- 
plished this act of courage. There is no mention throughout 
his book of Dr. Caroline Spurgeon or of Professor Wilson 
Knight, no hint even that he recognises the existence of Mr. 
Middleton Murry. Thus in discussing Troilus and Cressida 
he ignores the fact that the play contains,an inordinate number 
of food and cooking images (which, if they prove anything, 
prove that when Shakespeare wrote the “‘ unpleasant ”’ plays 
he was suffering from dyspepsia): and when he wishes to 
say that when writing The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare’s 
dramatic imagination obscured the intention of his patriotic 
prejudice, he does not say that the id invaded the realms of 
the super-ego. All of which is very refreshing. It shows 
that a clear eye and a scholarly training can still produce 
an illuminating book. 

To present a series of lectures, for such this volume is, 
on Shakespeare’s comedy, involves having a theory of comedy ; 
and Mr. Charlton holds that its business is to lead us to live 
life more happily, with our feet on the ground. “It has no 
direct cognisance of thoughts which wander through eternity. 
It is exclusively concerned with the problems of mortality .. . 
* What time of day is it, lad?’ That is the immediate concern 
of comedy,” and its chief joke is “‘ the incongruity between 
what a thing really is, and what it is taken to be.” So Mr. 
Charlton takes us through the canon, showing us Shakespeare 
struggling to attain this end within the climate of Elizabethan 
emotions. What he has to say is of very great interest indeed, 
more, it is true, for what he says incidentally than because we 
can accept all his conclusions; but that is the way with 
Shakespeare books. 

The main objection will be a doubt as to chronology. Is 
Mr. Charlton justified in placing Tio Gentlemen before the 
Comedy of Errors and The Shrew? One hopes so, because it 
fits in beautifully. Shakespeare, the contention runs, after 
enjoying the private lark of Love’s Labour’s Lost, naturally 
fell into romance, “ naturally ’? because the time demanded it, 
and he, being of his time, desired it; but he found that it 
simply would not do. The play, indeed, is in some ways so 
absurd as to encourage even conservatives to ‘‘ disintegration.” 
But that is, as Mr. Charlton points out in a chapter where 
his expert knowledge of Italian criticism has stood him in 
good stead, just the sort of revenge romance will take if you 
try to use it for comic purposes. So Shakespeare, seeing his 
mistake, tried what the classical formula would do, spiced 
with just a touch of romance. But this again would not work, 
for reasons Mr. Charlton gives us in a brilliant chapter which 
solidly convinces us that the bases of Roman society, and thus 
of Latin comedy, were so different from those of the post- 
romance, post-Renaissance world, that they would not fit in. 
Yet, but this Mr. Charlton does not say, for the late 
“romances” do not come within his purview, Shakespeare 
found use for at least one common Latin comedy convention 
in Pericles. 

The next step was the Dream, in which the problem of 
uniting earthiness with romance was partly solved ; earthiness 





Shakespe: arian ¢ comedy. By H. B. Charlton. (Methuen. ros, 6d.) 


and beef and beer there must be in comedy, and the Elizabethan 


_demanded romance in a play. Petruchio, indeed, solved the 
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problem of living, but “‘ achieves only a false victory, Hp 
triumphs because he denies love.”” Theseus, however, acknoy- 
ledges it as a fever that has to be lived through ; and it is not 
the skilful interweaving of three planes of existence which 
makes the Dream a whole, but the unity of the comic idea, a5 
expressed in the famous speech about the lunatic, the lover, 
and the poet. Yet that was only a partial solution, which 
The Merchant did little to help, for the Shylock presentation js 
dual (Mr. Charlton somewhat cavalierly disposes of Portia 
and Belmont). But Falstaff was indeed a triumph, yet a brittle 
triumph ; the solution could not last because Falstaff conquers 
life only by ignoring everything which does not pertain to 
the belly. That is true, but then Falstaff does present one 
aspect of the eternal comic idea, as Mr. John Palmer has 99 
engagingly pointed out, namely the undying joke of man’s 
being the spirit of an angel imprisoned in the body of a beast. 
The fact is, of course, that there is no more an all-embracing 
idea of comedy than there is one containing idea of tragedy. 

Clearly Shakespeare had to pass on, and Mr. Charlton makes 
him pass on to ‘‘ the dark comedies.” This is difficult to 
accept. It is all very well to say that you cannot be sure when 
Shakespeare first worked at any play, so you can shift them 
back to where you will ; for if you start that, then you will have 
to put As You Like It to within a year or two of Marlowe's 
death, which would not suit Mr. Charlton at all. The more 
convincing view is that Shakespeare, having achieved finality 
on a certain level in Twelfth Night, sought for symbols to 
express a deeper apprehension of life, and was not at first 
successful ;, whence the problem comedies which inadequately 
expressed an attitude which could only be manifested by tragic 
symbols. But no matter. Mr. Charlton is entrancingly fresh 
on the dark comedies, and disposes, finally one hopes, of the 
‘* cynical,” or moral measles theory, which the Victorians had 
to construct to explain plays which struck at all their tenderest 
assumptions, but which a post-War world can greet as revealing 
truth redeemed by charity. This chapter is the most important, 
original, and convincing part of the book. 

For it must be admitted that the conclusion, that Much Ado, 
Twelfth Night, and finally As You Like It are Shakespeare’s 
final solution, reached after the dark comedies, is not argued 
with so sure a touch as the earlier portions of the theme. No 
doubt the heroines of these plays are perfect in their way, and 
show wisdom in the art of living ; but surely the problem they 
had to solve with the aid of the comic spirit was not so harsh 
as that presented in the dark comedies, among which Mr. 
Charlton places All’s Well last. He is lured to this conclusion, 
one feels, because, consciously or not, he shares Meredith’s 
view that women rather than men are the better vessels of 
the comic spirit. There is much indeed to be said for Rosalind, 
Beatrice, Viola and Helena, but is it quite enough? They 
triumph if you like, but it is on a more superficial level than 
that shown us in Measure for Measure, a less philosophical 
level than that in which Troilus floundered. But one’s dis- 
sensions from Mr. Charlton only prove the value and interest 
of his work, here “ gloz’d but superficially,” work carefully 
thought out over eight years, and presented in a mannef 
which is stimulating to both thought and sensibility, and 
which is never for a moment dull or pedantic. It is a valuable 
contribution not only to Shakespeare studies, but also to 4 
clearer conception of the idea of comedy, 
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JUSTICE IN THE EMPIRE 


Burma Trials. By Maurice Collis. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus book is an autobiography of three years. of the author’s 
life, 1928-31. But the daily events of his life were public 
events, and they are used to illustrate his argument. That 
argument is clothed, and rightly clothed, in modern termin- 
ology, but it really goes back to a scriptural teaching, so simple 
and true that it is usually overlooked ; and it is this—that the 
political reforms we have given India and Burma, and given 
none too graciously, will avail us nought without a change of 
heart. 

We are shown some admirable instances of racial friction and 

misunderstanding, and we are shown them by a man whose 
duty it was to hold the scales evenly. Mr. Collis, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, was District Magistrate of Rangoon. 
He played a part in the Rangoon Riots, in the murderous Gaol 
Mutiny, and in several of the other events he so vividly 
describes ; but the book really centres round the cases he tried. 
In India and Burma a District Magistrate wields much wider 
powers than a London stipendiary, and Mr. Collis, hitherto an 
administrative officer, was called upon to wield them during a 
period of racial tension. When he discharged two English 
business men who had not beaten, let alone beaten to death, a 
dead Burmese servant, he was lionised by their friends. But 
when he failed to sentence Mr. Sen Gupta, a Congress leader, 
to a substantial term of imprisonment for a mildly seditious 
speech, his popularity waned. And when he dared to give a 
subaltern in the Cameron Highlanders three months’ gaol for 
speeding past the traffic lights and seriously injuring two 
Burmese ladies, the sentence was promptly commuted by the 
High Court and he himself, though extolled in the native Press, 
was sent back to administrative work, on promotion it is true, 
but none the less sent back. And subsequently, after further 
events in the usually uneventful district of Mergui, he was 
allowed to retire from the service before the end of his time. 

It sounds contemptible, it was contemptible, though not 
always in the sense indicated. ‘The idea that a race must at all 
costs maintain its prestige, an idea which does incalculable 
harm, is widespread among Englishmen in the tropics, but then 
it is widespread among other races, too. Other races, East as 
well as West, exhibit the herd instinct, and even in India and 
Burma the Asiatic is, far more often than people in England 
realise, the champion, the European the victim, of race preju- 
dice. Mr. Collis skilfully covers himself on this point, and he 
describes our own shortcomings with so many sympathetic 
allowances, with such a disarming air, that one would never 
suspect his book to be a piece of special pleading. 

Special pleading would not matter, if only personal issues 
were involved. But public issues are raised. The book is 
announced as a “‘ contribution to the philosophy of Empire,” 
and it depicts the bureaucracy in Burma as tampering with the 
administration of justice, penalising a judge who chose to follow 
his conscience rather than the wishes of the executive. If 
this is the way justice is administered in our tropical dominions, 
the sooner people in England realise it the better. But is it the 
way? Take Mr. Collis on his own ground. In the subaltern’s 
trial, the law allowed the injured ladies to settle the case on 
receipt of adequate damages, with the court’s consent; Mr. 
Collis refused his consent, and deliberately sent the lad to 
prison, a sentence which, incidentally, involved cashiering, a 
sentence, moreover, which the local nationalists were eagerly 
awaiting. And he did this after sentencing Mr. Sen Gupta to a 
nominal term for sedition, in a trial which he regarded as 
farcical and during which he wished he could have had the 
accused to dinner. 

Now sedition may be a ridiculous and rather mediaeval 
crime, but unfortunately India and Burma are rather 
mediaeval countries, and things which sound ridiculous here 
can be a grim reality out there. Mr. Sen Gupta’s conduct was 
either seditious or it was not; if it was, he should have been 
Properly sentenced ; if it was not—or what is, on a known legal 
Principle, the same thing, only trivially seditious—he should 
have been discharged. Mr. Collis’ sentence was equivalent to 
a farthing’s damages, and he himself calls it a slap in the face 
ofthe Crown. The view the Burma Government took of these 
Matters was shared by the High Court and by the responsible 
leaders of the Bar ; and the fact that the European public took 
the same view on less worthy grounds does not lessen its 
validity. Even in England, where the independence of the 





judges is almost unique, it is the executive which appoints them, 
the executive which promotes them and a judge who—were 
such a thing conceivable—trimmed his judgements to suit the 
passing gust would find his career affected. 

The legend that the executive interferes with the judiciary in 
India has an origin. In the days when Indians could seldom 
hope to rise above a miserable subordinate magistracy, and 
most of them were corrupt, the only way their superiors could 
bring them to their senses was by extra-judicial pressure, and 
to this extent the executive certainly intervened. But it never 
did so with men of any calibre, nor does it do so with the Indians 
and Burmans who are nowadays receiving their rightful place 
in the great services. The reviewer has discussed the point 
with magistrates of successive generations as far back as 1883, 
the year of the Ilbert Bill and the disgraceful agitation against 
Lord Ripon, with whom Mr. Collis modestly compares himself. 
These magistrates were primarily administrative officers and, 
feeling out of their depth when called upon to preside over trials 
of real magnitude, they wondered whether they would receive 
a hint about the line they were really expected to take by the 
Government which had formally instituted the prosecution, the 
Government on which their careers depended. Like Mr. Collis, 
they received no guidance beyond the speech for the Crown in 
open court. Some of them had thrown out the cases, but they 
received no sign of displeasure and their careers were unaffected. 
It might have been different had they played to the gallery. 

FRANCIS GOWER. 


THE CHAMBERLAINS 


The C.uamberlain Tradition. By Sir Charles Petrie. 
Dickson. 3s. 6d.) 


IT is not easy to see why Sir Charles Petrie has written this 
book. If he has put pen to paper out of simple admiration 
for the Chamberlain family, it cannot be said that he has 
raised a very imposing monument in their honour. If he 
wishes to bring opponents of the present Prime Minister to a 
more proper state of mind by pointing out that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is the third of a distinguished line of statesmen, 
his method of writing is unlikely to make any sudden con- 
versions. It is true that biographies of edification are not 
confined to any one political party, and that adherents of the 
Left are perhaps quicker than Conservatives to write up 
(and, after any disagreement, to write down) their prominent 
supporters, but that is no reason for trying to redress the 
balance. 

At the outset Sir Charles Petrie has added to his troubles 
by trying to combine a short biography of a statesman who 
died a quarter of a century ago with an account of the 
Chamberlain who is now Prime Minister. The career of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain makes an uneasy and unsatisfactory 
transition between the historical and the political sections of 
the book. The result is neither a full-blooded political 
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pamphlet nor a contribution to the history of English politics. 
The chapter on Joseph Chamberlain adds practically nothing 
to the sum of knowledge, and contains a good many judgements 
which cannot pass without question. The middle chapter is 
extremely sketchy, and also includes things which might have 
been left out. It is hardly worth saying that ‘‘ Great Britain 
has numbered many eminent statesmen among those who 
have controlled her foreign policy, but they have not all been 
equally successful,” and it is rash to state that ‘‘ with the 
death of Canning, there was a falling off” in the ability of 
those in control of foreign policy ‘‘ until the appearance of 
Sir Edward Grey.” Lord Salisbury is not a man who can 
be dismissed in a sentence to the effect that he was “ in his 
later years largely dependent upon Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour.” Salisbury’s attitude towards Chamberlain’s 
attempts to draw closer to Germany does not by any means 
show an attitude of ‘‘ dependence.” 

The last chapter of the book deals with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. One sentence is enough to show the character 
of Sir Charles Petrie’s approach to the subject. He points 
out that Mr. Chamberlain enjoys fishing and shooting. He adds: 


“Behind the practical and efficient statesman there is the real 
lover of the country. In this he resembles a great many Englishmen, 
for a devotion to rural life is a national characteristic which foreigners 
never appear able to understand. 


Are all foreigners ‘‘ urban”? There was once a Bismarck 
in Germany, and a Cavour in Italy, who knew something 
about farming. There have even been Frenchmen who have 
not spent all their time in Paris. 

The Chamberlain tradition is a very fine tradition. It is 
certain that historians will find it interesting to trace the 
careers and observe the development of Joseph Chamberlain 
and his two sons. These three statesmen represent a great 
deal of modern England. Modern England is not a simple 
subject ; the characters of the statesmen who have governed 
England, and the problems with which they have had to deal, 
are not simple. One may agree or disagree with the policy 
of the present Prime Minister, just as, according to the angle 
of view, one may pass very different judgements upon the 
policy of Joseph Chamberlain after he became Colonial Secre- 
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tary, but it is no compliment to the Chamberlain family to 
write them up in the manner of a long and not very enter. 
taining after-dinner speech, or to talk of their tradition withoy 
getting down to the hard and tough facts which made this 
tradition and through which it has taken form in English 


politics. E. L. Woopwarp, 


ESCAPE FROM AUSTRALIA 


The Strange Case of Mary Bryant. By Commander Geoffrey 
Rawson. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
Mary BRYANT was an empire-builder much against her will, 
In the year 1787, she sailed as a female convict with the “ firs 
fleet” sent to the new settlement at Botany Bay. The flee 
arrived in February, 1788. It carried some hundred ang 
ninety women, and more than three times that number of 
men. Having been confined in various ships, and many of them 
in irons, during a passage of 36 weeks, they manifested an 
extravagant delight in one another’s company on their arrival; 
and the first night of the municipal existence of the town 
of Sydney assured, as Commander Rawson quaintly observes, 
“the perpetuation of the colony.” The next morning, after 
a lugubrious address in which the Governor pointed out to 
the convicts that ‘‘ there is little here to steal,”’ the heroine 
was married to her old sweetheart and. fellow-convict Bryant, 
She had already given birth to one child on the voyage, and 
another was born a few months later. 

Mary Bryant, however, was entirely indifferent to her 
honourable place among the founders of Australia. Her only 
idea in the world was to get away. In spite of the just and 
moderate rule of Governor Phillip, New South Wales was a 
dreadful place of exile, even to a lusty peasant girl. Famine 
was always threatening; and there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to repatriate those whose sentences 
had expired. Others despaired: but Mary Bryant had a 
quality of determination in her make-up which did not baulk 
at attempting to escape from a penal settlement in the Antipodes 
at which no ships put in for months at a stretch, and those 
for the most part vessels of the British Navy. An escape from 
Devil’s Island or Alcatraz seems child’s play compared with 
what she set out to do. 

With her husband and her two children and seven other men, 
she escaped from Port Jackson in a 26-ft. boat. They sailed 
up the whole east coast of Australia, through the Barrier Reef 
and the Straits of Endeavour, and across twelve hundred miles of 
open sea into the harbour of Kupang, without the loss of a single 
life. As a feat of seamanship and courage, this voyage is only 
surpassed by the famous achievement of Captain Bligh, who 
arrived at the very same port in an open boat three years earlier. 
They were lucky to arrive at all: but there their luck ended, 
for they had walked into the arms of the fiendish Captain 
Edwards, who was on his way back to England in charge of 
the remnant of the ‘ Bounty’ mutineers. The convict party 
were promptly arrested, and carried back to England to stand 
another trial. On the journey, Mary Bryant lost her husband 
and both her children. But when she was once again in gaol at 
Newgate, she found that her extraordinary adventures had 
aroused a public interest in her case, and a royal pardon put 
an abrupt end to that part of her story which is known to 
history. 

Her character is mysterious and ill-defined ; but the actual 
story is well-documented. On almost every one of the many 
ships on which she was fated to live, there was some assiduous 
diarist hoping in the naval tradition of the day to publish 
a fat folio of antipodean travels. Many of them make mention 
of the handsome convict’s wife, whose misfortunes had done 80 
little to tame her spirits. Certainly she had some superhuman 
reserve of patience and determination, and a power to command: 
but for the rest she might te any tough and powerful country 
girl. Commander Rawson is thrown back on the device of 
improvising imaginary dialogue ; but be it said that he handles 
this most difficult method extremely well. It is incomprehensible 
how so rich a cargo of excitement and adventure should have 
escaped all the literary privateers and wreckers from Tahiti 
to the Isle of Wight; but it could not have fallen as a priz 
into more deserving hands than those of Commander Rawson. 
His story is good in itself and admirably handled ; and the book 
achieves a high standard, whether regarded as history of 
simply as a story of action and endeavour. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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Head in 


Green Bronze 


and Other Stories 


By HUGH WALPOLE 
8s. 6d. net 


This volume of stories differs from the earlier ones in that 
seven of them, under the title Let the Bores Tremble, form 
a connected series. For. the rest his book links up, in its 
separate items, with the long novels, being part of the 
Cumberland and London landscapes that readers of the 
“Herries” serics and “ Wintersmoon” already know. 





OSBERT SITWELL’S new novel, “ Those 
Were the Days,” will be published on March 1st 
at 8s, 6d. net. 





Observation in Russia 


By SIDNEY I. LUCK 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


“Excellent and authoritative. . .. As a member of a scientific 
— he had unique opportunities for observations... 
he had previously lived in Russia and spoke the language 
fluently. These advantages, and his lively style, make his 
book one of the best of the innumerable ‘ what-I-saw-in- 
Russia’ narratives.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“This book should be not only read, but kept by all who 
are interested in Russia."—News Chronicle. 


Green Fields 


A Journal of Irish Country Life 


By STEPHEN RYNNE 
8s. 6d. net 


“The mixed farm brings its farmer varied tasks in unending 
cycle through the year... All these tasks and many more 
that fill the circle of his year, Mr. Stephen Rynne describes 
in his Green I‘ields with realism tempered by a sense of the 
a of country life, and the beauty of Ireland.”—The 
ies, 


Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations 


11th Edition. Revised and Enlarged 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY and 
L. D. EVERETT 
Cloth, 21s. Leather, 26s. net 


With the publication of this long-contemplated new edition, 
Bartlett’s volume again becomes the best and most up-to-d ate 
collection of quotations available. This very fine volume now 
contains 1,128 pages of Quotations, 26 pages of Index of 


Authors, and 450 pages of General Index. 


RN NO NS MACMILLAN ( oR 


From Macmillan’s Spring List 





Puccini Among 


Friends 


By VINCENT SELIGMAN 
With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 16s. net 


“Written with a light touch but with an intimate knowledge. 

The letters (some 300) are expressed with a simplicity 
and loveliness which comes through even in translation: 
moreover, besides throwing a light on Puccini the man... 
they enable the reader to follow the course of his life with 
an intimacy that is both informing and refreshing.”—The 
Times. 


Vienna 


The Image of a Culture in Decline 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
With 15 Page Plates. 8s. 6d. net 


“As well as giving us a picture of Vienna today, Mr. Crank- 
shaw tells the story of the rise and fall of a great culture 
reflected in its monuments and music .. . He illuminates his 
story and his tours of the sights with a general knowledge 
which would be the envy of any guide in Europe.”—News 
Chronicle. 


Animal Treasure 
By IVAN T. SANDERSON 


RA. PLS; FS, FG. 
With 32 Illustrations by the Author... 12s.-6d. net 


“Tt is difficult to write about this book without being fulsome . 
and impertinent, so rich and varied are the talents of its 
author. : It is that rare and desirable ‘object, a book by 
an authority which is of somie sort a _Work Of att os \ 
hook which is more than a nature book: a work of art of an 
unselfconseious but unmistakable kind . It is full of lovely 
things.”"—Time and Tide. 5 


We Live and Learn 


Addresses on Education 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.C.8.,G.BE., F.B.A. 
7s. 6d. net 


“One need not agree with everything he says to appreciate 
the wisdom, knowledge, acute observ: ition, and breadth of 
outlook he brings to bear on the various problems he 
discusses.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

“On every page of this humane book there is evidence of a 
very real understanding of what education can do for this age 
of instability.”,—Vhe Listener. 


Jewish Contribution 


to Civilisation 
By CECIL ROTH 


Author of “A Short History of the Jewish People, 
1600 b.c.—a.p, 1935.” 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


The author attempts to trace and evaluate the share of the 
Jew in the evolution of European culture during the past 
2,000 years. He considers the Jews constitute a vit: ul strand 
in Western civilisation, which should not be exaggerated, but 
which must not be neglected or ignored. 
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THE TREATY OF TRIANON 


Hungary and Her Successors. C, A. Macartney. (Oxford 
University Press. 253.) : 

THIS is by far the most important and fully documented book 
about the revision of the Hungarian frontiers which has appeared 
since Hungary was forced to sign the Treaty of Trianon in 1919. 
Consider how vital the question of Hungary’s frontiers remains 
to this day (and not only to Hungary) : it is easy to understand 
the importance of this study which has been published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

Mr. Macartney writes much as a fourteenth-century school- 
man, commissioned to write a Blue Book, might have written. 
He puts, that is, the cases on both sides with what a hasty reader 
might mistake for otiose exhaustiveness. He details with great 
fullness the arguments of both parties. And when he states 
his conclusions, he states them with many qualifications and 
much diffidence. 

The Devil can quote scripture to suit his own purpose, and 
propagandists on both sides will find much to suit theirs in this 
Gospel according to Macartney. But the author has not 
written either for hasty readers or for propagandists. His book 
stands out of the morass of partisan literature on this most 
vexed of subjects. It is fair, it is extremely learned, it covers 
all the ground. 

Are its conclusions practicable? “The thirty-million 
Magyar kingdom,” says Mr. Macartney, “has vanished for 
ever into Cloud-Cuckoo Land. Even if the old frontiers were 
restored, Hungary could never again hope to Magyarise the 
chief nationalities.” He does full justice to the grievances of 
Hungary against the Treaty-makers, but says: ‘‘ If we are to 
consider. . . revision, we must do so in the light of conditions 
as they are now, not as they were twenty years ago.” 

What, then, is to be done? At long last Mr. Macartney 
emerges as an advocate of what is sometimes called the “ lesser 
revision ” of the Treaty frontiers. ‘‘ Since practically all the 
doubtful points were given against Hungary in 1919, an even- 
handed application of thé principle would result in considerable 
modifications in her favour today.” 

Hungary’s frontiers should therefore, it seems, be redrawn 
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An Introduction 


to Musie 
By MARTIN BERNSTEIN 


A lively and informative book on musical appreciation 
which will appeal to all who love music, concert-goers 
and radio listeners, teachers and students. 396 pages, 
15/- net (by post, 15/6). 


Chess 
By C. H. O°7D. ALEXANDER 
The Famous English Player, 
“The best book for beginners on the market ...a 
complete and clear guide to the game, fully up to date 
. most useful and attractive."—Evening News. 188 
pages, illustrated. 4/- net (by post, 4/4). 


Home Ownership 
By HUBERT B. SULLY, P.A.S.I., M.R.San.I1. 


A sound guide to the choice of a home, describing in 
detail the various points which contribute to the health, 
happiness, and comfort of the home-owner. 268 pages, 
profusely illustrated. 21/- net (by post, 21/9). 


The Laughing Hour 


By M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


A charming book of rhymes and pictures, written and 

illustrated by a well-known artist. “ Will delight many 

a small child.”—7Jimes Literary Supplement. 68 pages. 

5/- net (by post, 5/4). 

Order from a bookseller or from 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
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so as to include within her borders that fringe of half a 
or so Magyars which can be given back to her withoy 
sacrifice of even more numerous non-Magyar Populations 
This is not all. ‘It seems to the present writer that in View 
of the economic connexions of Ruthenia, the course Most 
advantageous to the Ruthenes themselves as well as to th, 
Magyars would be to return the whole district to Hun, _ 
condition that this could be done under a rigidly enforced Stayt, 
of autonomy.” (My italics.) 

The League of Nations has had eighteen years in which tp 
persuade Czechoslovakia to apply the statute of autonomy she 
promised to the Ruthenes. What prospect is there that the 
shadow of the League of Nations could, in ten times as m, 
years, persuade a partially resurrected Hungary to do better) 

But this is a detail which does not touch the major question 
of the mechanistn by which the frontiers can be changed, 

So far as the future is predictable at all, there is one choice 
and one choice only before Central Europe. Either a majgy 
war which might, no doubt, provide Hungary with the chance 
of revising her frontiers in her favour. If she gets it, will she 
be content with the frugal menu Mr. Macartney has prepared 
for her? Or else the ‘* status quo,” which means the “ stay 
quo.” Is any single one of the Succession States prepared to 
yield an inch of ground—justly or unjustly held, for strategic 
or other reasons—in the present state of Europe ? 

IGOR VINOGRADOFR, 


A SAINT OF SCIENCE 
By Eve Curie. 18s.) 


THE story of Marie Sklodowska, known to the world as Madame 
Curie, is of intense interest. Her daughter’s presentation 
of it has obvious defects. She is richer in sentiment than in 
science and her style is exuberantly adjectival. But, when 
all has been said, there emerges from the book a charming 
and impressive picture of one who might be termed a Saint 
of Science. 

Marie Sklodowska was born in Warsaw on November 7th, 
1867, the daughter of an able teacher of mathematics and 
physics. The story of her childhood, lived in a county 
stubbornly resisting the efforts of its foreign rulers to crush 
its individuality, is not the least interesting part of the book. 
Marie and her elder sister Bronya were both girls of exceptional 
ability and idealism. There was no money for their higher 
education, so Marie sacrificed herself and became a governess, 
giving half her meagre salary to Bronya, so that the latter 
could receive a medical training in Paris. Four years later, 
Bronya was able to summon her sister to Paris, where in her 
turn she received university training. She lived on less than 
a pound a week, until a scholarship came to her with {60 
which, to the stupefaction of those who granted it, she insisted 
on repaying from her first tiny carnings. In 1894, the year 
after she took her degree, she met Pierre Curie, already a 
physicist of renown, and in 1895 they were married. It is 
impossible to estimate their mutual influence, for here was a 
marriage of true minds, akin in their austere idealism and 
unswerving devotion to science and to each other. They 
accomplished their greatest work together, but it is hard to 
believe that, even without her husband, the iron purpose 
of Marie Sklodowska would not have achieved some greatet 
thing. : 

In 1896 Henri Becquerel had discovered that uranium 
compounds gave out an unaccountable radiation akin to the 
newly discovered X-rays. By a piece of good fortune, which 
was no more than a fitting reward for her persistence, Mme. 
Curie decided to investigate it. She examined other substances 
and found that thorium compounds behaved in the same way. 
She then examined minerals, and found that an ore of uranium, 
pitchblende, was four times more active than uranium itself 
She separated this mineral, which has been described as 3 
museum of chemical curiosities, into its components and 
concluded that there were in it two elements far more radi0- 
active than uranium: these she named polonium and radium. 
Her task was now to separate these in a pure condition 
Polonium is present in such minute quantities that it has not 
even today been prepared in a pure state. The labour of 
preparing radium proved to be herculean. The chemist 
is accustomed to handle materials in ounces: the Cuties, 
without special appliances and in a laboratory which was little 
better than a shed, had to deal with a ton of uranium residues. 


Madame Curie. (Heinemann. 
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= HM «Times Lilerary Supplement: “No one to equal 
him in ingenuity.” 

to Daily \ail: “In the best Wodehouse manner.” 

he Daily Herald: “ Keeps his fans chuckling to 

he the end.” 

ny Observer: “ Delicious . .. a visible miracle of 

t? fun.” 

on News Chronicle: “ Perfection of knock-about 

; invention.” 
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he GEORGE R. PREEDY 

td Painted Angel 

hs 7s. 6d. net. 

to y ae? , 

" George Rk. Preedy, the famous historical novelist, 
has just written a striking novel of the Napo- 
leonic period, Founded on a well-known historic 
mystery that has never been solved, Painted 
Angel reveals a remarkable picture of England 
and the Continent during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. (Published Today.) 

Ne 

on 

in DON BETTERIDGE 

a Scotland Yard Alibi 

ng 7s. 6d. net. 

nt - , ; ; ; 
A “genuine” detective story in which the reader 

h has the same chance of solving the murder as the 

d detectives engaged on the case. This unusual 

ry work is the first detective story of an author 

h whose reputation for another type of fiction is 

world-wide. (Published Today.) 
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s EDGAR JEPSON 

ct , 

: The Murder of Augustin Dench 

fs. Od. net. 

n The Murder of Augustin Dench is a pleasantly 

0 exciting yarn in Edgar Jepson’s best vein. Fun, 

d thrills and romance are pleasantly mixed in this 

1t popular author’s inimitable manner. (Published 

a Today.) 
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WYNDHAM MARTYN 

; The Marrowby Myth 

. 7s. Od. net. 

t Daily Telegraph: “Mr. Martyn has written a 
capital and original tale of crime. Christopher 

n Bond plays the sleuth with zeal and brilliance 

¢ . mystery and adventure which keep us agog. 

Highly sensational reading well larded with wit 

: and fun.” 

: 

5 

MARY GRACE ASHTON 

The Eye of a Needle 

7s. 6d. net. 

A new and refreshing novel that presents a fine 
picture of an old county family. The doubts and 

ideals of the modern generation are strikingly 

shown warring with the tradition and inbred 

: tanly codes of many centuries. 
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QUEST IN THE NEAR EAST 
“Tt gives a clear view of the Arabian Countries and 
the Middle East and of the Balkans. It throws light 
on our fa‘lure to find a spiritual basis for our civilisa- 
tion.” —DR. CYRIL NoRWoop. “A new light on a 
fascinating problem . . . of vital importance at the 
present time.”—sIR DENISON Ross. “Timely and 
valuable.”—stR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. “ The 
problems of the Near East from an original angle.” — 
RT, HON. L. S. AMERY. 15 Illustrations 103 6d 


SEARCH is TOMORROW 
ROM LANDAU 


SAFETY LAST 
FOR OVER-THIRTIES 
** Mrs. Harkness, who would not walk if she could find 
a taxi, ‘inherited’ an expedition and went to the 
hilly country adjoining Tibet to hunt a Panda, one 
of the rarest animals in the world, a grotesque amusing- 
looking teddy-bear. Recorded modestly and with 
humour, the book is in a class of its own.’”—HOWARD 
SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD. [1lustrated 12s 6d 


THE LADY AND THE PANDA 
by 
RUTH HARKNESS 
THE LURE OF SMUGGLING 


“People who think that smuggling round our coasts 
belongs mainly to a picturesque past will be astounded 
at Mr. Pinnock’s disclosures.”—JOHN O0’LONDON’S 
WEEKLY. “A fund of information about the actual 
facts of smuggling in Europe to-day, which makes 
intensely absorbing reading.’"—THE TIELD. 
Illustrated 103 6d 


DARK PATHS 
GEOFFREY PINNOCK 


THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 
“The value of this book is in its clear-cut picture of 
international commitments in the Pacific and on the 
Asiatic mainland.’”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
** Well worth reading for its close-ups of Far Eastern 
life.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


ere SCENE 
HARRY GREENWALL 


NOVEL OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
** Show life, with its mingled tawdriness and glamour, 
is well portrayed, and there is a real breath of the 
country in the description of Emsworth’s wandering 
life. The characters are drawn with a sharp; confidens 
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In 1902 she produced a decigram of reasonably pure radium. 
The discoverer of any new element has-a permanent title to 
fame: the discoverers of so rare and utterly astonishing a 
substance as radium were ipsa facto immortals. The world 
was not slow to yield them honours, to which they were indiff- 
erent, but it was shamefully tardy in providing them with the 
one thing they desired—facilities for, research. ; 

In 1906 fell the blow which profoundly altered Mme. 
Curie’s life. Pierre Curie was run over and instantly killed. 
Eve Curie gives us the. impression that after his death her 
mother lived only in her work, the great results of which can 
be expressed only in technical terms. For this reason het 
years of achievement are but lightly treated in this biography. 
She created and controlled the Radium Institute from which 
issued a vast body of research; during the War she did most 
valuable work in X-ray diagnosis. She was loaded with 
honours. Twice a Nobel prizewinner, recipient of medals, 
degrees and the like from more than a hundred learned insti- 
tutions, she who sought Fame least, received it in fullest 
measure. It happened that the substance she discovered 
dazzled the world by its utterly novel properties and its power 
of attacking the grim enemy, cancer; but had her research 
led her to discover, instead of radium, some obscure and useless 
rare-earth element, she would have given herself to Science 
with-no less generous a hand. F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. - 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENTISTS 


Philosophy and the Physicists. By L. Susan Stebbing. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
A CONSTANT ‘source of trouble to thosé who have to teach 
philosophy is the problem of dealing with the man who 
thinks that ‘‘ science’? has proved some metaphysical con- 
clusion ; ‘as, for instance, that the objects which we perceive 
are all really inside our minds ; or that a table is really a group 
of electrons, rushing about in empty space, and therefore is 
not really solid; or that the universe has been created by an 
intelligent being; or that there is a spontaneity in nature 
which justifies our belief in the freedom of the will. Such 
statements may indeed occur in the writings of distinguished 
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F. A. WRIGHT, 


formerly Professor of Classics in the University 
of London. 


thor of “ MARCUS AGRIPPA” 


An account of the life, times and 


work of Plautus, Catullus and 
Ovid, the three most amusing of 
the Latin Poets. An estimate of 
the literary work of all three 
poets is given, with many verse 
translations, and a discussion of 
fresh points of interest. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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scientists, but this does not mean that they have any scientific 
warrant: . What their occurrence shows is that the writer has 
not been content merely to expound a scientific theory but has 
attempted to give it a philosophical interpretation; ang the 
reader is thereby misled into taking a dubious piece of Philoso. 
phising for the expression of an established scientific try} 
The most influential of these would-be philosophers at the 
present time are Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans. 
It is mainly to expose their errors that Professor Stebbing has 
written her book. 

Having devoted a chapter to general. criticism of the emotiong| 
way of writing, and the use of misleading metaphors ang 
analogies, to which both authors owe much of their popular 
appeal, she swiftly disposes of the metaphysical idealism of 
Jeans. He has himself remarked that he is “‘ not a Philosopher 
either by training or by inclination,’ and Professor Stebbing 
makes it clear that his philosophising is indeed exceedingly 
amateurish. She shows that one source of the confusion into 
which he falls is his failure to distinguish between saying that 
the universe is the creation of a mathematical thinker ang 
saying that it consists of his thoughts; and that the best 
argument he can produce in favour of either statement is, in 
substance, that the universe is mathematical; that mathe- 
matics is a creation of mind; and that a creation of mind js 
thought. Against this she finds it sufficient to point out first 
that it is not surprising that the world should obey the laws 
of mathematics, since ‘‘ given a certain amount of multiplicity, 
any collection of things, and thus any world, could be brought 
within the scope of mathematical formulae,” and secondly 
that Professor Jeans has made the mistake of confusing pure 
and applied mathematics. There is no reason at all to suppose 
that the propositions of applied mathematics must necessarily 
refer to thoughts. 

The discussion of the arguments which Eddington uses 
to show that reality is spiritual takes up four chapters of 
Professor Stebbing’s book. It is not very easy to follow; 
but that is rather Eddington’s than Professor Stebbing’s 
fault. She argues, I think rightly, that physics is not merely 
about pointer-readings ; that there is in any case no reason 
for assigning to pointer-readings a spiritual background ; and 
that the postulation of a real world beyond the world of 
phenomena is a mistake arising from a false theory of per- 
ception and an incorrect analysis of the function of science. 
This does not mean, however, that we are entitled to mix 
up the language of physics with that of everyday life. To 
say that a table is not really solid because it consists of electrons 
is as much an absurdity as to say that there are really two 
tables, one familiar and one scientific. Professor Eddington 
does make both these statements. It may be that he does 
not intend them to be taken literally. But it is just from 
such misuses of language that philosophical confusion springs. 

The second half of Professor Stebbing’s book is mainly 
devoted to the subjects of physical determinism and the 
freedom of the will. She shows that what the classical 
physicists were assuming when they believed in determinism 
was that the-state of a system could be exactly known at a 
given time and that it was then possible to calculate precisely 
what would be its state at all other times. But in quantum 
physics this does not hold good. It is not possible to know 
exactly both the position and the momentum of an electron 
at a given time. Indeed, as Professor Stebbing suggests, the 
assumption that it really has at one and the same time a 
definite position and a definite momentum may very well be 
meaningless. Furthermore, whereas in classical physics it 
was always assumed that statistical laws were based upon 
exact causal laws, it is the statistical laws that are now com- 
monly taken to be fundamental. These facts have led 
Eddington and others to maintain that physics now supports, 
whereas it previously denied, the freedom of the will. But 
this is a blunder, as Professor Stebbing easily shows. She 
herself concludes a rather scrappy discussion of the problem 
of free will by saying that our freedom consists in the fact 
that we do not in practice know what we shall be and that 
‘‘what we have already become and are becoming plays 4 
part in what we shall become.” 

It should be clear from what I have said that Professor 
Stebbing’s book is almost wholly polemical. On all the 
points on which she attacks Jeans and Eddington I think 
that she is in the right, and I hope that her book, which 1s 
written in a plain and simple style, will be very widely read. 
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Vachell’s 


LORD SAMARKAND 


re-introduces Reginald Scaife, the Demon of 
The Hill, now a famous newspaper-owner. 
‘Mr. Vachell makes of Lord Samarkand a vital and 


arresting figure . . . and the story . . . is told with feeling 
and sincerity.’—Scotsman. 8/6 net 


By the author of The Golden House 
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Neumann's 


A WOMAN SCREAMED 


Another success by the author of The Queen’s Doctor— 
a great novel of the days when Hungary was struggling 
for her independence. 


STEFAN ZWEIG says: 
work, indeed.’ 


‘A very fine piece of 
8,6 net 








Halper's 


THE CHUTE 


‘Is almost overwhelmingly impressive . . . the 
book leaves us battered and breathless, but 
the reading of it has been a vital experience.’ 
Wilfred Gibson (Manchester Guardian). 


‘Fascinating in its skill, its power and its sincerity.’-— 
John Brophy (Daily Telegraph). 8/6 net 








Brom tield’s 


THE RAINS CAME 


Goes from success to success ! 


(1) All the critics have praised it 
(2) 4th Edition ready. 5th printing 
(3) The Book Society choice 


(4) Seven Foreign Rights sold within 
fortnight of publication — 8/6 net 
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Intimate and 
sensational 
revelations of 
Hitler, Goering, 
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and the first 
inside story of 
the rise of the 
Nazi Party by the 
Nazi who escaped 
the blood purge. 
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It is however to be regretted that she has not developed .a 
theory of her own concerning the relationship of the symbolic 
systems of physics to the world of our experience. Her failure 
to do so does not destroy the effectiveness of her argument, 
so far as it goes, but it makes it appear incomplete. 

A. J. AYER. 


TALKS WITH A TORY 


Thoughts and Talks. The Diary of a Member of Parliament, 
1935-7. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

It is strange to find Sir Arnold Wilson declaring that “‘a 
Member of Parliament’s first duty, once he is elected, is to 
represent his constituents.”” No one who reads his latest 
record of journeys and conversations can suppose that he 
really means it. For there is comparatively little in this book 
about the Hitchin division of Hertfordshire. During the past 
two years he has travelled up and down the country, usually 
in third-class carriages, industriously recording all that he has 
heard and seen. He constantly arrives at railway termini in 
the small hours of the morning : he is the recipient of innumer- 
able confidences from his fellow-travellers; he delivers 
addresses to, and is courteously heckled by, audiences in all 
parts of the country ; he becomes an authority on the working 
of the social services. Whatever his own theory may be, in 
practice he lives up to Coke’s definition of a Member of 
Parliament. That is to say, ‘‘ he serveth for the whole realm.” 

Sir Arnold does not arrive, or, for the most part, seek to arrive, 
at any very profound conclusions. His réle is that of an 
observer. Like Disraeli in his younger days, his chief concern 
is with the condition of England, and, unlike Disraeli, he has 
been at immense pains to familiarise himself with his subject. 
The weakness of the Conservative Party is that so many of its 
well-to-do members are profoundly ignorant of social ques- 
tions. For example, many of them seem never to have heard 
of such matters as waiting days, courts of referees, or appeals 
to the Umpire, which are of so much consequence to the unem- 


ployed in the industrial districts. They will argue about the’ 
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An Anthology of Modern Historical 
Fiction, edited by F. W. Tickner, gives 
representative extracts from all the best- 
known historical novels of to-day, with 
One of the new 
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a critical introduction. 
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W atch Czechoslovakia I 


The book of the moment, by 
RICHARD FREUND. “It is hoped that 
everybody interested in the future of 
Europe (including Britain) will read 
this little book.” —New Statesman. “ Mr. 
Freund writes with common sense and 
much fairness.” —Times. With 2 maps. 
2/6 net. 
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necessity of “a Means Test” without apparently having ‘the 
faintest notion as to the manner in which an applicant’s allows 
ance is assessed by the officers of the U.A.B. They 
have the greatest difficulty in explaining -how National Heahh 
Insurance is administered, or in describing in outline the law 
of Workmen’s Compensation: This weakness Sir ‘Arnold 
Wilson. readily admits. He wishes that more Supporters of 
the National, Government were interested in the seve 
practical aspects of the social life of the nation. He 

those who combine leisure, education and Tory predile 
should master the intricacies of those subjects and learn whem. 
the yoke galls-and where burdens-may be lightened, } 
himself has set an example by his study of industrial ass 

He at least will never lay himself open to the familiar reprogg, 
that he declaims about the Empire on which the sun neve 
sets and ignores the slum alleys on which the sun never riggs, 

On the whole the picture is a cheerful one. Most of thog 
who confided in the author were young men. They seen 
by. no means to have lost the qualities of independence ang 
self-reliance, and the hopelessness, which is said to characterige 
the outlook of the rising generation, finds no reflection ig 
these pages. On the contrary, Sir Arnold Wilson is impresseq 
with the tremendous amount of good will and public spirit 
which is everywhere to be found and which is waiting to fe 
harnessed. Occasionally, however, there is an exception. There 
is a description of a young bank clerk, resident in a provincigl 
town, who deplored his fate. He did not know the name of 
his ‘M.P.; he had no idea who was standing for the loc] 
County Council election; he was not even Certain whether 
he ‘had a vote. The state of agriculture in his district was g 
matter of no concern to him. He had no politics and, 
apparently, no interests outside the cinema. If this case be 
typical of others, it explains the failure of the black-coated 
workers either to organise themselves or to exercise any 
marked influence in public affairs. 

As a cross section of English life and manners this book is 
admirably done. But when he goes abroad Sir Arnold is less 
impressive. Both in Italy and in Franco’s Spain he appeaty 
entirely to have lost any critical faculty. In February, 1936, 
he was received by Signor Mussolini. He records, with apparent 
acquiescence, the Duce’s statement that the war in Abyssinia 
was a war of liberation. And he makes the astonishing state. 
ment that the terms of the Hoare-Laval plan were no more 
than the Negus, before hostilities, was willing to give. At 
Burgos he appears to have accepted everything he was told 
without question. After referring to atrocities on the Govern 
ment side he goes on to say “‘ it is noteworthy that deliberate 
acts of wilful cruelty, committed in cold blood over a period 
of many months ... are not seriously alleged, much less 
proved, against General Franco’s adherents.” Maybe not. 
But has he never heard of such an incident as the massacre of 
Badajoz. And, if so, does he not think it worthy of mention? 

DINGLE Foot. 










THE CO-OP 


Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain. 
Saunders,. P. Sargant Florence, Robert Peers. 
Unwin. 15s.) 


By A. M. Cart 
(Allen and 


OF the eleven million families in Great Britain no fewer than 
six million do some of their buying through the “‘ co-op.” Yet 
the value of this trade only amounts to one-twelfth of the 
total retail trade of the country. This book tells us why. 

Co-operators have much to be proud of; they have shown 
that a huge trading organisation can be set up and run by ordi- 
nary workers for their own advantage, and they have brought 
producers as well as consumers within the orbit of a not 
competitive system. They have trained up rank-and-file 
members for responsible business posts, given the housewife 
control over her own economy, facilitated thrift, enlarged the 
social life of local communities, and improved labour conditions. 
But, like the Co-operative Cauliflower in Lear’s nonsens 
story, they have gone forward “ in a somewhat plumdomphiows 
manner.” Earnest and upright, their movement lacks philo- 
sophy, initiative, and style. Its democracy has a parochial 
flavour and is not quick-witted enough for the huge scale 
of contemporary life. 

Retail societies have grown up into large regional stores, that 
can claim a less close loyalty from the individual customer. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society, engaged in multiple 
activity as merchant, manufacturer, and banker, is like a great 
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a novel by 
S. W. POWELL 


An imaginative reconstruction of 
the carly life ‘of Jesus, which, 
as in some ways a_ parallel 
experiment, will interest all 
readers of George Moore’s * The 
Brook Kerith’ and D. H. 
Lawrence’s ‘The Man Who 


Died.’ Just published. 7s 6d 
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Through 


Turbulent Years 
By VERNON McKENZIE 


A most interesting conspectus of present 

international conditions written by a lead- 

ing American journalist who is in close 

touch with rulers, politicians and writers in 
the various European capitals. 





10s. 6d. net 


That 
State of Life 


By HILTON BROWN 


‘A grand novel, rich and warm, vital and 
mature, concerned with the hearts and 


minds of living men and women, and acute 
in its perception of human character,” 
writes Colin Still. 
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The cheapest way of reading 


the best books is through 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
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Whether you are a “ regular book- 
worm’’ or only an occasional 
borrower, W. H. Smith & Son’s 
Subseription Library has a service 
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* Preferential ” Service, £2 a year, 
which entitles subscribers to 
borrow the latest books quickly, 
books being bought in specially if 
necessary. The Class A Service 
gives you a year’s borrowing from 
any of the books on the library 
shelves for £1, while the cheapest 
service, Class B, at 10s. a year 
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J. Ernest Rattenbury 
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and a thorough acquaintance 


This book is the result 
ticularly forgotten hymns of Charles Wesiey 
with modern writings on the Wesleys. Special attention 
recent valuable works of American authors. (§§. nef.) 


JOHN WESLEY 
CAME THIS WAY 


. 

Richard Pyke 
J 
Ihe aim of the work is to give an account 
conversion and its significance for the world After a sketch of the back- 
ground and history, chapters deal with the Man. the Preacher, and the 
Organization which grew out of the flaming evangelism which had its birth 
in Aldersgate Street. (5§, net.) 
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By A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D. 
Edited by W. F. Howard, M.A., D.D. 


Professor Peake was one of the foremost biblical teachers of our time. and 
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combine in its need for integrated development. ‘Today the 
common-sense altruism of small consumers’ groups, on which 
the movement was built, requires to be enlivened with modern 
business technique: research, planning, publicity and educa- 
tion. The movement should make use of university facilities 
(the authors of this study find) to raise the standard of its 
technical and scientific training ; it should rescue its advertising, 
display, and journalism from old-fashioned dullness and put it 
in the hands of experts. On the production side the quality of 
many goods should be improved, and accurate methods of 
costing and budgetting introduced. On the side of distribution, 
the method of juggling with prices in order to maintain a high 
rate of dividend on purchases is blamed as liable to conceal 
inefficient marketing. A national retail price for the main lines, 
it is suggested, would lead to greater efficiency in trading, and 
popularity among a wider public. 

To achieve all this, and to make an offensive against capitalist 
competition and Government intervention in marketing, 
requires a new inspiration among co-operators and a new 
desire to see the capacities of their enterprise as a whole. The 
money is there. Hidden reserves, the authors estimate, amount 
to £20 million or so. Meanwhile the normal financial policy 
of the C.W.S. is to hold 80 per cent. of disposable capital in 
gilt-edged securities, although half this amount could reason- 
ably be invested in its own manufactures, or in providing some 
new service or satisfaction to its membership. This extreme 
conservatism is in part a result of the lack of direction and 
idealism in the movement ; in part it reflects want of initiative 
by responsible leaders. 

Co-operative enterprise has still to find a solution to problems 
of labour policy, which in the long run acquire a political 
significance. In 1926 the movement was faced with the anomaly 
that while it was giving credit to Trade Unions and individual 
members, its own employees were on strike against it. Since 
then a general agreement with the Trades Union Congress has 
been in force, to prevent discord, but occasional strikes have 
occurred. The objective of “‘ workers’ control in trade and 
industry ”’ is still advanced-among unions with a large member- 
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ship of co-operative employees, although, as the authors 
this study rightly emphasise, theories based on 
interests of producer or employee are incompatible With the 
broader aim of consumers’ co-operation. 

Straight thinking is needed on this, as upon the more technicy 
problems ; the great merit of the present investigation, for al 
those interested in the co-operative movement, is to make clea 
the issues that lie before it. Something more than analytcy 
skill, however, is brought to bear in these pages. There isa 
humane enthusiasm for the efforts of ordinary people to bring 
sanity into our economic life, and thereby create a world 
justice and ‘mutual aid. DEREK Kany, 





“THE AMERICAN WAY ” 
The Labour Spy Racket. By Leo Huberman. (Gollancz, 78. 6d) 


THE recent stock exchange break and its accompaniment, th, 
new depression or recession that has struck America, hus 
naturally annoyed a great many people in that country, aj 
not a few here, and, equally naturally, there has been sharp 
criticism of President Roosevelt for his refusal to call off his 
attacks on the habits of some sections of big business. Ther 
is a general feeling (especially strong in those naive sections of 
the newspapers, the financial columns) that it is time this torrey 
of unmerited abuse ceased. Whether it is time or not, readen 
of this book may very well doubt. 

Mr. Huberman’s tirade shows signs of haste and signs of 
indifferent planning. His diagrams do not really illustra 
and his jerky journalistic style sometimes spoils the effect of 
his evidence. But his book is nevertheless of great value, |t 
is a digest of the evidence given before the Civil Libertig 
committee of the American Senate on the subject of “ laboy 
spies.” It should, of course, be remembered that statemeny 
made before such a committee may be accidentally or deliber. 
ately wrong—and that not only on the side of embattled <apitd 
—and, in fact, some mistakes have been made and protested 
against in the American Press. But there is enough undisputed 
evidence here to enable a picture to be drawn and deduction 
made. 

An American senatorial enquiry is just the thing for digging 
out the dirt; the unbridled curiosity of the Senators, th 
irreverence of the newspaper men, the extraordinary readines 
of the American business man to put down on paper what his 
European colleague would only hint over coffee, all combin 
to make an investigation by the Senate a method of sociological 
discovery which has no parallel in this country. Here, for 
example, we have eminent business men testifying to matters 
which the committee has already in an unsporting fashion 
investigated on its own. The results are often highly mortifying 
to eminent persons, naturally touchy about the failing memory 
that so often accompanies eminence. 

The labour spy is an employee of Pinkerton’s or other detec- 
tive agencies, who is put into a factory to observe the conduct of 
his fellow employees, especially their conduct in the matter of 
unionisation. For ‘‘ the American way ” as many employers 
call it, is opposed to all forms of trade unionism that are not 
thoroughly house-broken. In their efforts to save theif 
employees from themselves, employers are not content to have 
spies who indicate the leaders in the union drives and thw 
make easy the rooting out of the tares from the wheat. They 
often have to face a situation in which the damage is done ani 
the way to undo it is to join the unions and bore from within. 
There are many stories here of the success that has attended 
such efforts. Militancy has been discouraged or, if necessaty, 
encouraged, for what breaks a union better than an unsuccessfl 
strike 2? Moreover, the agents have another temptation to be 
provocative, since if there is not trouble the employers mij 
get tired of paying the very handsome fees charged by Pinkerton’ 
and other saviours of society, not to speak of the losses that 
would fall on suppliers of the sinews of industrial wa 
No strikes means a bad falling off in the effective demand fot 
tear-gas, grenades, and the like. In these enterprises, the job 
of ‘hooking ” that is, of slowly seducing a worker to betta 
his fellows, is one of the most delicate tasks ; it is entrusted ™ 
high-class operatives who can land their fish before he know 
that he has bitten. Such men (and indeed this applies to @ 
the departments of this industry) need education and somt 
very interesting documents have been discovered which tel 
us how the experts in this field of producing “‘ harmony” @ 
trade term it appears) are trained. It is a form of ‘ hum@ 
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engineering ” and, as the French have a proverb that a bon 
péere de famille est capable de tout, it is found that a-good 
American husband whose wife ‘“‘ wants more money ” is often 
a good prospect. It is the primary duty of operatives to win 
the confidence of their fellows. ‘‘ The minds of those who 
are dissatisfied and disgruntled must be changed.” But if their 
minds are beyond changing, as ex-Mayor C. Nelson Sparkes 
said in his forthright way when recruiting for the Akron ‘‘ Law 
and Order League,” you can tell the agitators to “‘ get the hell 
out of here and we are not going to be too much interested in the 
dignity of their going.” 

There is one last point that might be made. The English 
of some of the operatives quoted here, even of persons 
quite high up in the hierarchys is often a little crude. Why 
not found a special training college? There was, perhaps 
there still is, a training school of business executives 
called after Alexander Hamilton. What about a “ Benedict 
Arnold Institute’? It is true the name will convey little to 
Mr. Ford, but that doesn’t matter, for the Sage of Dearborn, 
with characteristic independence, can rely on his own loyal 
workers to do the rough stuff. D. W. Brocan. 


A VIOLENT FABLE 
The Herne’s Egg. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. §s.) 


Mr. YEATS’ new play opens magnificently, plunging with 
staccato sentences im medias res. Sparely told, it compasses 
in brief space a violent fable and a deal of action. 

Congal, king of Connaught, and Aedh, king of Tara, pause 
in their fiftieth magic battle to exchange friendly words. 
Congal has won. To celebrate his victory, he goes with his 
men, Pat, Mike, Mathias, Peter, John and Co., to Attracta, 
priestess of the Great Herne, and demands Herne’s eggs for 
his banquet. The priestess, who is saving her virginity for 
her Bird-God, refuses. Mike, a monosyllabic character who 
stands out from the others, says she is mad. Congal agrees : 

Mad! This man is right, 
But you are not to blame for that. 
Women thrown into despair 
By the winter of their virginity 
Take its abominable snow, 
As boys take common snow, and make 
An image of god or bird or beast 
To feed their sensuality : 
Ovid had a literal mind, 
And though he sang it neither knew 
What lonely lust dragged down the gold 
That crept on Danae’s lap, nor knew 
What rose against the moony feathers 
When Leda lay upon the grass. 

They take their eggs, but, at the banquet, Congal finds 
an ordinary hen’s egg in his place. Furious at the insult, 
he kills Aedh. Then Attracta enters, walking in her sleep, 
carrying a Herne’s egg. Deciding that it is she who has 
given him the wrong egg, Congal decrees a drastic punishment. 
Some of his men demur : 

MaALACHI. 
I made a promise to my mother 
When we set out on this campaign 
To keep from women. 
JOHN. 
I have a wife that’s jealous 
If I but look the moon in the face. 


AMES. 
I am promised to an educated girl. 
Her family are most particular, 
What would they say—O my God! 
In the end, they do as he bids them. 

Congal is told he must be killed by a Fool in expiation 
of his sacrilege. He meets the Fool on the mountain, 
and wounds himself mortally on a spit the Fool carries. 
Dying, he pleads with Attracta to give him human form. 
She has a device to oblige him, but her pet donkey is too quick, 
and Congal, when next he appears on earth, must be a donkey’s 
foal. 

This fable—it may hardly commend itself to some of Mr. 
Yeats’ fellow-countrymen—is presented with an austerity and 
a mixture of symbolic and realistic language, of which the 
foregoing quotations give an idea. Mr. Yeats has embodied 
in it stories and witticisms from several sources: I was happy 
in recognising the origin of Corney’s lines at the play’s end : 

I have heard that a donkey carries its young 
Longer than any other beast, 


Thirteen months it must carry it. 
(He laughs.) 








ne 


All that trouble and nothing to show for it, 
Nothing but just another donkey. 


These, and the character of Mike—seldom can ¢ 
have been so clearly presented on the stage in so few word_ 
add to the play’s violent life: but it leaves the reader With g 
slight sense of disappointment, a feeling that so exuberant 
fable demands an even greater exuberance and boisterousnes, 
of language. It is an extraordinary feat of imagination, py 
Mr. Yeats has controlled it, if anything, too severely, 

) ae. a G: STRONG, 


A ROYAL RACONTEUR 


Memoirs of Prince Christopher of Greece. 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) . 


TuIs is a considerably better book than the selected extrag, 
published in a London evening paper would suggest. Th, 
Greek royal house, it must be remembered, is of Danish Origin, 
Prince Christopher’s father, who went to rule Greece as Kj 
George I in 1863, was Prince William of Denmark; Que 
Alexandra was his sister. Prince Christopher was therefor 
a cousin of King George Y, and as his mother was the Granj 
Duchess Olga of Russia he had close associations with th: 
Russian royal house. Princess Helen of Rumania, King Carg); 
lawful wife, was his niece, and he is linked in one way or another 
with almost every surviving royal family in Europe. At th 
same time his first marriage, with Mrs. W. B. Leeds, gave hin 
a footing in the best American society, and some time afte 
her death he married a daughter of the Duc de Guise, th 
claimant to the throne of France. 

With such associations it would be surprising if Princ 
Christopher -had not a story worth telling to tell. He quit 
definitely has. His book is written lightly and readably, br 
it is of quite ahother order from the trivial chronicles which 
pour out weekly from the presses. Frimarily a raconteur, the 
Prince is shrewd in his judgements of political events, and 
whatever may be thought of his views on certain questions— 
he is naturally a warm champion of his brother King Constantin 
against Venizelos—they are never arbitrary or capricious. The 
picture of the old stately life at the Russian Court at &, 
Petersburg is admirably drawn, and the growth of the sinister 
influence of Rasputin over the credulous Czarina skilfully 
traced. There is real literary talent in the stories of the expul 
sion of King Constantine and the rest of the Greek roy 
family from Athens in 1916, and of the wild rejoicings of Greece 
over their return in 1920. 

Prince Christopher visited England in 1909 for the first 
time to stay with King Edward and Queen Alexandra, and 
those who like anecdotes about our reigning house will find 
them here in abundance, down to the date in 1935 when he 
came to London for the wedding of his niece Princess Marina, 
and at a Palace reception in the evening the Prince of Wales 
laid a hand on his arm and said ‘‘ Christo, come with me, ! 
want you to meet Mrs. Simpson.”’ Not quite all the anecdotes 
deserve perpetuation, but as a whole the volume is both enter 
taining and instructive, and by no means negligible as a contti- 
bution to contemporary history. 


POPULAR ART BOOKS 


The Impressionists. By Wilhelm Uhde. (Allen and Unwin 





(Hurst ang 


10s. 6d.) 

Cezanne. By Fritz Novotny. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 

The Disasters of War. By Francisco de Goya. (Allen ail 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Art without Epoch. By Ludwig Goldscheider. (Allen ai 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Degas. By Camille Mauclair. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 


Paul Nash. By Herbert Read. (The Soho Gallery.) 


Tue Phaidon books are performing the most valuable functio 
possible for the cause of art, but they leave the poor reviewer 
in a difficult position. For it grows wearisome for him 
have to go on repeating that these are the best value of ay 
art books on the market, and that the plates are many 

excellently printed. His supply of laudatory adjectives 8 
soon exhausted. So that for this new group of four in t 
series let us take it for granted that the books are all that they 
should be in the way of production and value and think about 
what they contain. The plates in the Impressionist volum 
seem to have been chosen on a logical system so as to includ 
those artists who belonged to the movement all their live 
and also paintings by those who wete attached to it for 
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‘Make content and ease thy aim” josrvr suas 


We cannot claim that these words of our great Scots poet inspired the simplicity of the ESSE 
design, but we can, with pride, adapt them. The ESSE Heat Storage Cooker aims to bring 
content and ease to every kitchen and, according to the letters continually being received from 
all over the world, achieves this aim. Gone for ever is the over-heated kitchen, and with it 
cook’s headaches. Gone, too, is the drudgery of carrying coals and of constant stoking. The 
blackleaded range of yesterday has been replaced by the ESSE with its gleaming porcelain 
enamel and bright chromium fittings, which merely need a damp cloth to remove the stains of 
labour. The modern cook has an easier time—thanks to the ESSE—and the kitchen staff now 
enjoys a contentment long overdue. If you think you must pay dearly for these privileges, the 
reverse is true. The ESSE can save you pounds every year on your present fuel costs—a claim 
which a demonstration will substantiate. Please come and see us or let us send our catalogue. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd., Bonnybridge, Scotland. Established 1854. 
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short time. In the latter case the plates always show the 
most Impressionist works which the artist produced, so that 
there are for instance hardly any late Gauguins or Degas. 
The fact that there are no Cézannes at all is presumably to 
be accounted for by the publication of the special volume 
devoted to him at the same moment. But the same reason 
does not justify the absence of Bazille. The Cézanne volume 
contains 18 coloured plates (not, be it said in passing, quite 
up to the usual standard), and a particularly good selection 
of the artist’s water-colours. The choice of oils is thoroughly 
representative and is not confined to those works which are 
reproduced in every book on the painter. 

The other two Phaidon volumes differ from the general 
run of the series. The first is a complete publication of 
Goya’s etchings of The Disasters of War. These are probably 
the grimmest works of any great artist, and they show all the 
physical horrors of the Spanish War of Liberation with such 
directness and in such detail that even modern anti-war 
horror photographs seem mild in comparison. Goya refuses 
no method of intensifying his effects—from the sheer physical 
bestiality of Esto es peor, to the dramatic understatement of 
Y no hay remedio. But it must be remembered that these 
etchings were produced long after the struggle had failed to 
bring any real progress, and when Goya was living exiled 
by the reinstalled powers of reaction; and they have some- 
times more the quality of a private nightmare than of an 
objective comment. The other Phaidon book, Art without 
Epoch, is an anthology of works of art which are not often 
reproduced and many of which are particularly lovely. The 
intention is to choose those which still appeal to us with the 
same intensity as if they were modern works. But it is very 
hard to see how this is more true of the objects here chosen 
than it would be of thousands of other paintings and sculptures. 
But as an anthology it has very great charm. 

Messrs. Heinemann appear to be competing directly with 
the Phaidon books with their translation of Camille Mauclair’s 
Degas, and the struggle is a hard one. They certainly give 
good value with their 130 plates (many in colour) for half 
a guinea, but the production still leaves much to be desired. 
The black line round the plates seems to serve no useful 
purpose and is singularly unattractive, and, pleasant though 
it is to have all the plates the same way round so that one 
does not have to turn the book sideways, some of the longer 
canvases have to be reproduced on such a small scale that it 
is very doubtful whether it is worth while making the sacrifice. 
Sometimes the page has been filled up with a small repro- 
duction of a sketch or a detail (usually no larger in scale than 
the whole reproduction !) but even then the effect is patchy 
and unpleasant. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s volume on Paul Nash is the first of 
a series on Contemporary British Painters. It contains twelve 
coloured plates, extremely well reproduced, and short bio- 
graphical and critical notices. In a couple of pages Mr. 
Read manages to bring out the essential qualities of Nash’s 
painting—emphasising particularly the fact that he has suc- 
ceeded in remaining a completely English artist and at the 
same time transforming the English tradition into something 
new and more in accordance with the aims of artists on the 
Continent. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


SHORT STORIES 


Thirteen O'Clock. By Stephen Vincent Benét. (Heinemann: 
7s. 6d.) 
Fables for Parents. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


You Make Your Own Life. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Gold Train. By Walter Duranty. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Furthermore. By Damon Runyon. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


ProvipeD that the reader is not misled by the blurb 
into expecting ‘‘ greatness ” from Mr. Vincent Benét, he will 
find much to enjoy in this American writer’s stories. They 
belong to the leisurely kind less frequently found today, and 
are even sometimes rather too long-drawn out for their subject- 
matter. This is true of “‘ Glamour,” which a man tells in 
the first person about a period when his life was entangled 
with a family of Southerners less feckless than they seemed. 
** Everybody Was Very Nice” is also a man’s own story, 
this time of a broken marriage; the moral climate of well- 
to-do suburban society, “enlightened” in the sense that 
the couples marry on the understanding that they shall be 
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free—that “‘ if you meet a handsomer fellow it’s all 9 a 
extremely well rendered. ‘‘ The Blood of the Martyrs» 
has topical interest: an eminent biologist, utterly aloof from 
politics, finds himself in the brutal clutches of a totalitarian 
State because he refuses to make science subserve politica 
aims. ‘‘A Death in the Country,” in which a man Tevisits 
the scene of his childhood, is marred by that slight sentimen. 
tality which makes some writers exalt the old at the expengs! 
of the young and middle-aged. Aunt Emmy, who had bullied. 
Tom when he was a child, has somehow become a perfectly 
wise, mellow and beneficent person in the intervening years: 
It is significant that here Mr. Benét’s prose tends to the rhythihs:: 
of verse : 2 
Then suddenly the earth had begun to crumble. 
A wind blew, a bell sounded, and they were dispersed. 
There were shrunken old people, timorous and pettish, -) 9 
And a small, heart-stifling town. ye: 
These and the grown-up children, more strange than stran; 
But Hessian Street was over—the great tree’'was down.” 

As an antidote to this sweetness, I recommend the story 
called “ A Story by Angela Poe,” which, though a little tog 
long, has an agreeably astringent quality, and may have béeq 
partly suggested by an actual murder. 

There is nothing astringent about Fables for Parents, by 
Dorothy Canfield, another American writer. Phrases like 
**deep-hearted womanhood,” and “your little poet-son” 
abound, and ‘Francis ... had, written a little shy and 
beautiful poetry. Poetry not verse.” The sweetness js 
often overpowering: whatever the conflict between parents 
and children—and this is the theme of most of the stories— 
it all comes out in the wash; nearly everybody is not only 
sound at heart but positively noble. Also, Miss Canfield 
has no ear for characteristic conversation; this deficiency js 
particularly glaring where artists are concerned, as in ‘“‘ Bubushka 
Farnham.” 

To turn from Fables for Parents to You Make Your Own Life 
is to emerge into a different world ; emerge is the word. The 
freshness of atmosphere, sometimes amounting to bleakness, 
in Mr. Pritchett’s stories is remarkable. ‘To start with, he 
has an astoundingly economical vivid way of evoking scene 
and weather. In ‘‘The Two Brothers”: ‘‘A few black 
cattle grazed, a few fields of oats were grown, the rest was 
mountain and the wide empty pans of bog broken into eyes 
of water ”—and the landscape round the ruined Irish farm is 
established as clear as day. In “‘A Spring Morning” it is 
the slow quietude of the seaside village : 

Here a window squealed open, here a carpet was beaten, here 
the double tap of a boatman’s hammer, the step of a man in the 
street, the sudden rattle of a car, the throb of the hourly bus, or 
even the sound of the girl whistling—all these sounds came singly, 
exceptionally, measuring off the silence of the village and the people 
possessed by the first sun of the year. 

I invite the critical reader to reflect on the use and placing 
of the words “ hourly,” “‘ exceptionally,” and ‘‘ possessed”; 
they are clues to the creative faculty which Mr. Pritchett has 
in high degree. It operates not only in these brief descriptions 
but in his peoples’ talk, which has the inconsequence and 
individuality of real life without ever descending to tedious 
naturalism. A few of the stories are very slight, but all are 
worth reading. Some, “‘ The Scapegoat,”’ “ Sense of Humour,” 
‘*The Two Brothers,” are, as Mr. Pritchett says of the Irish 
sea air, ‘‘ sinewy and strong.”’ Only in one, “‘ The Upright 
Man,” does he desert his own idiom; perhaps it was written 
before he had fully developed his great talent; it contains 
curious snatches of Audenese and Virginia Woolfism. Other 
wise he is his own man, one of the real writers of this decade, 

Mr. Duranty’s stories in The Gold Train are journalistic 
bits of reportage about Soviet Russia, bluff and rather facetious. 
Mr. Runyon’s second volume Furthermore is illustrated by 
Nicholas Bentley, and again introduced by E. C. Bentley. It 
follows the same conventions as the earlier volume, presenting 
tough guys through the amusing medium of the present 
tense and oft-repeated qualifying phrases. Mr. Bentley 
appeared, in his first introduction, to be under the impression 
that Runyon was a pioneer of terse American realism—we 
might never have heard of Hemingway, Cain, Hammett, 
Tracy and McCoy. The truth is, of course, that Runyon is 
not a realist; his recurrent characters are figures in a sort of 
criminal harlequinade, completely unreal, and none the 
worse for that. The trouble is that the limitations he impose 
on himself make his stories horribly monotonous, so that the 
palate sickens after a few pages. E. B. C. JONES. 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


THE JEWS HOUSE, No. ¢ STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 
house, which dates back fo Norman times, was built about 1100, 
and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 
The slow maturing process of time plays ifs part in the 
production of that other notable number—Player’s No. 3. 
Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and finer 
quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 
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either plain NUMBER 

abl EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
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you prefers 

20 For 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 - 
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RUELTY is inevitable in the training 

of performing animals, as shown by 
the evidence to the Select Committee 
(1921/22) on performing animals. 


One witness said: “No training of a 
wild Animal is possible by kindness, 
you have to break its spirit.” (See No. 
446 Blue Book, 1921.) 


THE POLITICAL SECTION of OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ 
LEAGUE is supporting 


THE PERFORMING ANIMALS (REGULATION) BILL 


which is now before the House of Commons, 
and is endeavouring to persuade every 
Member of Parliament to consider the whole 
aspect before taking sides. 


A donor, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
has promised to give 


£50 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best letters written to :— 


1. YOUR MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
2. YOUR CLERGYMAN 


emphasising the value of the Bil!. THE 
BISHOP OF THE ISLE OF ELY has graciously 
consented to judge the letter; for the 
‘Clergy.’ Call or send a postcard for full 
details of this interesting competition to :— 


THE POLITICAL SECTION, 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE, 
156 Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, London, £.W.1, 


who will gladly supply you with the fullest information to 
enable you to write these letters and WIN A PRIZE. 


A GRAMOPHONE RECORD 

Owing to public demand, a two-sided Gramophone Record of an 
address by Mrs. Pinto-Leite, the Chairman of the Political Section, 
has been prepared and is available—free and post free—to bona fide 
applicants. USE THIS GRAMOPHONE RECORD in helping us to 
forward the work of THE PERFORMING ANIMALS (REGULATION) BILL 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Bidden To The Feast. By Jack Jones. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 

The House in the Dunes. By Mayence van Der Meersch. (Con- 
stable. 7s.-6d.) - 

Lena. By Roger Vercel. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Lord Samarkand. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Bidden to the Feast is a novel to be thrust with both hands upon 
readers—the right readers. For good and sweet as it is all 
through, one realises with regret that in a world which demands 
heat, thrill, over-statement and bad writing of its novelists, 
this careful tale of a departed, simple, sorrowful everyday 
cannot be a popular novel. But seldom indeed have I felt 
goodness in a contemporary work as I feel it here. Let those 
who read it read it slowly. There is nothing to hurry over in 
its pages—but much to ponder. It is a novel about Wales 
written by a Welshman, and if that connotes to practised 
novel-readers either ‘‘incredible frankness” or ‘‘ savage 
indictment,” let them be warned. These things, as blurb- 
writers understand them, are not hete. There is indeed 
a plenteous indictment, but it is not “‘ savagely,” but only 
sorrowfully and solemnly conveyed. 

Bidden to the Feast has faults. Let us begin with them. 
It is laboured ; its pace is too uniformly slow; unnecessarily 
cautious, its author funks his occasions of high poignancy 
and takes refuge in a certain vagueness of sentiment; to give 
period authenticity too many “‘ period ” stunts are forced upon 
the text—the Phoenix Park Murders, Oscar Wilde, Henry 
Irving, Madame Patti, Blondin; but above all the difficulty 
of conveying the music of Anglo-Welsh speech has sometimes 
caught the writer into effects of sentimentality and repetition. 
(This is a trap which also catches the recorder of Anglo-Irish 
speech, and evasion of it is difficult, for the Celtic mood does 
not go easily into English.) These things noted, however, 
and with the warning established that there is no violent 
sexual exposition in this book, nor any national or anti-national 
mania informing it, let it be said without further cavil that 
it is touching and beautiful with a beauty now growing rare. 
Its emotional spring—which factually and _ informatively 
releases much of great practical interest—is the love of a 
Welshman for the land of his fathers—and this, conveyed in 
page after page without acrimony or prejudice, but only as 
the kind of local, sweet passion which is eternal and most 
humanising in men, cannot fail, it seems to me, to warm and 
attract readers of any speech or colour who have known the 
benediction of racial roots and background. 

The story is simple and sad. It traces the fortunes of a 
very poor coal-miner’s family in Merthyr Tydvil from 1865 
to the close of the nineteenth century. It gives most excellent 
descriptions of the underground life of that period of miner, 
child-miner and pit-pony; it describes the rising insistence 
of the miner of that time on his social rights; it portrays his 
home-life, humble, violent and tender. It is realistic, pitiful, 
dignified, humorous, mournful. 

It hardly has a plot. Two sisters, twins and singers, work 
out their natural, saddish destinies through its chapters. The 
one goes her own way, to escape from Wales, a kind of success, 
and death; the other, unselfish, is the servant of her brothers’ 
destinies, and of local and native concerns, and grows old 
a spinster, but rich, humorous and sweet, with dear graves to 
visit, her native scene and sounds about her, and the remains 
of a thwarted love, now brotherliness, to smile at. Megan is 
a good, rich character, set down without falseness or straining— 
but that can be said of all the chief characters of this book. 
They are unremarkable and real; their value is in their power 
to suffer, protest, die or strike out to safety without losing 
their dignified normality. Above all, their value is in their 
willingness to live, and to enjoy—for this book of sorrow, 
injustice and struggle is lifted to inspiration by the Welsh 
gusto for fights, funerals, sermons, eisteddfods, plays and 
oratorios. Music, the music of choir and pulpit, of burial 
procession, concert, theatre and everyday speech, ennobles its 
people in everything. It is a story founded on love and under- 
standing; its author takes an unblinking view of man’s 


inhumanity to man, but knows that Wales, however tortured 
and ill-used, remains a land of song. It is, in fact, a very noble 
book which the Welsh people should take proudly to their 
hearts. 

When we turn from the simplicities of Bidden to the Feast, 


the more complicated commotions of other novels seem 
silly stuff. But The House in the Dunes has the merit that jy 
conveys effectively its Jocale, the desolate sea-worn land 
Dunkirk and the Franco-Belgian frontier. It is an effcien 
story of conflict between tobacco-smugglers and : 
and there is a certain interest in the author’s obvious kn 
of the methods used to get Belgian tobacco into France under 
the noses of customs officials. The system of training 
“packing ” dogs to race over the border with heavy loads of 
contraband is well described and worth reading about, The 
story is obvious enough. The hero-smuggler is a nice 
man, an ex-boxer of gentle nature and few words who has 
married a prostitute and keeps her in considerable comfort 
the profits of his illicit trade. But he falls foul of a dangeroy 
douanier who, taking a fancy to his wife, becomes his 
enemy. The two pursue their desire to outwit each other p 
a bitter end which means death for both. The violent plot 
relieved by sentimental interludes at a lost, idyllic inn ip, 
wood in Belgium, where the ex-boxer finds all the tender, goo 
dreams of boyhood and where he is inspired, vainly, to forsake 
the folly of his present career. It is a thin, easily read bookwith 
the merits of truth to scene and a sufficiency of excitement, 
Lena, by Roger Vercel, seemed to me merely tiresom:, 
It is what people call “ theatre,” meaning “ cinema.” It migh, 
indeed, make a reasonably good film. As fiction it is handicaps 
by the author’s ridiculously awkward method of narraticg 
and, in this version, by clumsy translation. It deals wi 
the highly-coloured adventures of a French officer, wounded an 
captured by the Bulgarians during the Allies’ Macedonia 
campaign in 1919: The heroine is a preposterous Bulgarian gil 
whose motives and behaviour seemed to one reader to be nothing 
but nonsense from beginning to end of her sad adventur, 
and the Frenchman who narrates these is forced by his author) 
choice into the position of a quite ridiculous prig. Were th 
central figures more human and attractive, and had one bee 
spared the absurdity of the pseudo-bestial scene in which tk 
girl is shot by the inexplicable Frenchman, the book might 
have had some merit as a record of twentieth-century wa, 
and its savage futility—because it is clearly an embittered 
eye-witness who writes, and ideas and sincerities do lut 
here and there. But the main characterisations are pretentiow 
and silly, and therefore kill certain underlying novelistic merit, 


The list of the published works of Horace Annesley Vachel 
which is printed inside the cover of Lord Samarkand is formit- 
able enough to make any reviewer squirm. But the only tw 
books in the whole array which I remember to have real 
are Quinney’s and The Hill. I read both in childhood, and 
the former remember only that it was about an antique dealer, 
and of the latter that it dealt with Harrow—and that it enthralled 
me at a time when any book about boys at school was a key 10 
Paradise. Lord Samarkand, it now turns out, was the bull 
of The Hill, and was called ‘‘ The Demon.” It seems that lt 
was always “ hairy-heeled ”’—whatever that is. Apparently 
it’s an almost incurable affliction about which your best friends 
won’t tell you. Well, “The Demon” is now the Lion d 
Samarkand—a Press Baron, the People’s Friend, the enemy 
Communism, and a power in the land. He is in his fifties 
is married to a very aristocratic Catholic wife and has a soni 
the Guards of whom he is not quite sure, until the closing pag 
of the book, that he is the father. He is also in love with! 
“‘ jolly ” girl called Judy, and he is manoeuvring for a divore 
in order to marry her. But the Communists kill him in Frane- 
and everyone is left well provided for and with clean slates. I 
is all absolute nonsense—or so it seemed to me. But as practicall 
everyone in it is either in Burke’s Peerage or a member of tt 
Gridiron Club, perhaps the ignorant outsider had better not it 
too sweeping. The dialogue is either thick with banal generalist 
tions shaped to look witty or runs to this sort of thing : “‘ Ya 
like dogs?’ ‘Yes. They never let you down, do they?” 
Mr. Vachell is not a reliable guide to the workings of tt 
Catholic mind, nor, I should venture, to Communistic lines 
of thought. And I suspect his portraits of Fleet Street journalist 
of a certain non-reality. But it may be assumed that he b# 
written in Lord Samarkand a fantasy which will appeal immens¢ 
to all those who know beyond a peradventure that they area 
“ hairy-heeled.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE TALL SHIPS PASS 
By W. L. A. Derby 


There is a refreshing freedom from 
the usual sentimentality about sailing- 
ships in The Tall Ships Pass (Cape, 25s.). 
It is full of satisfying hard facts, gleaned 
over a long period of years by a member 
of Lloyd’s whose passion for sailing ships 
really started when he boarded the 
‘Herzogin Cecilie’ one day in Millwall 
Docks. So deeply was he impressed 
that he sailed in her, dug up her story, 
yisited Mariehamn, where Erikson keeps 
alive the last big fleet of square-riggers, 
and devoted himself to the study of the 
sailing-ship in general. The result is a 
masterly piece of work. The first part 
js an outline of the development of sail 
inthe last hundred years, its bare survival 
in the Australian grain trade, and the 
human and economic conditions under 
which the survivors are run. The 
focusing is excellent, and there are 
few books on ships which make the 
wood stand out so clearly from the trees. 
But this part is only the prelude to an 
exhaustive account of the ‘ Herzogin 
Cecilie,’ the acme of the deep sea 
square-rigger. All the puzzling mys- 
teries of gear and working, wages, 
profits, and runs are here explained in 
a beautifully clear and at times inspired 
style. The wealth of detail will especi- 
ally delight the specialist and the model- 
maker, but every ship-lover will pore 
lovingly over The Tall Ships Pass, and 
even those who have no particular liking 
for the sea will appreciate its graceful 
format and printing and the inspiring 
photographs. But why is there no index ? 


THE FUTURE OF IMMIGRA- 
TION INTO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Edited by W. G. K. Duncan 
and C, V. Janes 

This collection of papers (Angus and 
Robertson, 6s.) on the prospects of 
Empire migration in the Pacific comes 
topically to illuminate the circum- 
stances in which assistance, as reported 
by the Press, is about to be renewed. 
It gives, on the whole, a rather depres- 
sing picture both of the possible success 
of this renewal and of the divided coun- 
sels by which it is being guided. How 
many people can Australia and New 
Zealand support? How rapidly are 


f they to be absorbed ? What difference 


will they make to defence ? What relief 
can be expected to the overcrowded 
home country ? The answers to these 
questions differ widely in the various es- 
says composing The Future of Immigration. 
All contributors are agreed on one point. 
It is no use bringing together empty 
hands and empty lands if the hands are 
empty of skill and of capital and the 
lands empty of water and of vegetation. 
And that is precisely the position as re- 
gards the greater part of Australia’s 
“ .,, 

vast open spaces.” But even here 
agreement is a matter of degree only. 
The reader will not find much in 
the nature of a settled conclusion on 
any of the points raised. But he will 
find much that is suggestive and inter- 
esting, both as regards facts and as re- 
gatds personal attitudes. If this book 
will not provide positive guidance on 
the problem of immigration, it should at 
all events help to prevent some loose 
thinking and much argument on inade- 
quate evidence, 


ARTHUR BARKER 





























TO WALK THE 
NIGHT 


William Sloane 


7/6 net. 


* William Sloane, a new American author who 
most pleasingly writes English, has found in 
To Walk the Night an ingenious technique for 
telling a thoroughly good tale . . . differs in 
three laudable respects from the run of its 
kind: it contains an absolutely novel weapon, 
its imagination is tempered by an almost 
Jamesian control, and its mystery woman, poor 
dear, is never superficially sinister.” 

—Torquemada in The Observer. 


THE LAURELS ARE 
CUT DOWN 


Archie Binns 

7/6 net. 
“¢ ,.. the true novelist’s miracle, upon which 
almost all depends, and Mr. Binns achieves it 


in full measure in a grave and lovely story.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


A novel by the author of 
Grey Wolf, Grey Steel, etc. 


HIDDEN 
H. C. Armstrong 


7/6 net. 








“. . . has the literary quality one would 
expect. ... Its blend of realism and mystery 
is unusually attractive, and the excitements are 
worked up to a powerful climax.” 

—lIllustrated London News. 








12, Orange Street, V.C.2 SSS= 
WINGED PHARAOH by JOAN GRANT 
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SHAKESPEARE’S VITAL 
SECRET 


Professor Abel Lefranc has found an 
ardent disciple in Mr. R. M. Lucas, who 
in this book (Rydal Press, Keighley, 
7s. 6d.) argues that Shakespeare was not, 
could not have been, ‘‘ the Stratford 
man,” but was William Stanley, sixth 
Earl of Derby. The case is quite a good 
one, and the dates fit far better than the 
ones which spoil the case for Lord 
Oxford. The assumption certainly ex- 
plains some things very well, such as 
John Davies’s epigram, and some lines 
in Histriomastix. There is, however, 
one final test which could be made, a 
test which Mr. Lucas shirks, throwing 
up a smoke-cloud about the dissensions 


- of handwriting experts. The test is 


this. If’ you can show that Derby’s 
handwriting is the same as Hand D in 
Sir Thomas More, and as the marginal 
notes in the Stow which is in.the posses- 
sion of the Comtesse de Chambrun, you 
will have gone far to proving that Derby 
wrote the Shakespeare plays. You have 
still, of course, to prove beyond doubt 
that Hand D is really Shakespeare’s, and 
this may be difficult, though the odds 
are in favour of its being so. 


OUT OF AFRICA 
By Karen Blixen 
The outstanding quality of this book 
(Putnam, 12s. 6d.) is charm : its delight- 
ful jacket, in green tapestry, of African 
beasts and birds, clothes a body of careful 
pleasant writing, abounding in the mot 


juste, and a soul of sympathy, insight, 


and unusual sensibility. Baroness Blixen 
felt to the natives, flowers and animals of 
Central Africa as ‘‘ if someone with an 
ear for music had heard music for the 
first time when he was already grown 
up”; and to her the natives are the 
most fascinating part of a fascinating 
country. She describes the scenery of 
her coffee-farm near the Ngong Hills of 
Kenya with loving care; she recounts 
the anecdotes and personalities of her 
African world, both white and brown, 
with a most delicate vitality ; her stories 
of Kamante, her houseboy, of Lulu, her 
gazelle, of her English and Danish 
friends, and Somali women and Masai 
warriors, have an irresistible humour 
and understanding. If she is sentimental, 
she can easily be forgiven for her quite 
unusual powers of appreciating native 
character. 


A PASSPORT ROUND THE 
WORLD 
By Charles H. Holmes 


Presumably any Australian can obtain 
a passport to travel round the world, 
and, one imagines, almost any literate 
Australian could have written as good a 
book as this (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
about his experiences. That perhaps 
is its chief merit ; it will save every other 
Australian world-tourist who takes the 
same route the trouble of keeping a 
diary. Mr. and Mrs. Holmes went by 
air from Brisbane to London, by sea to 
America, and home again across the 
Pacific to Australia. They saw what 
every other world tourist sees, and the 
author describes it all in time-honoured 
clichés. However, his facts are usually 
accurate if banal. For instance, ‘‘ There 
are no Arabs in Tel Aviv.”” Sometimes 


he exaggerates playfully for the sake of 
effect, especially in his chapter on Lon- 
don. We don’t all call an umbrella a 
*brolly,” nor always carry it rolled in 
the rain, and the statement that the Eng- 


lish have ‘‘ a positive distaste for altering 
things’ is, as a glance at London’s 
squares would show him, only too un- 
true. 


KING CHARLES AND THE 
CONSPIRATORS 


By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 

The title of this book (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) and a reference on the 
dust-cover to ‘capitalist oligarchy,” 
tend to create suspicion of its historical 
sincerity : for history in terms of modern 
political dogma is usually unreadable. 
In fact, it is a serious and readable 
volume, though formidably long. In five 
hundred and fifty pages Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford reaches the execution of Straf- 
ford: he foreshadows a second volume 
covering the later years. Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford makes the best case for Bucking- 
ham, that brilliant and disastrous creature. 
Strafford nowadays scarcely needs any 
defence, so handsomely has _ history 
made amends to him. There are few 
who would doubt that, given the chance, 
he could have repeated in England the 
miracles of good administration that 
he achieved in Ireland. For Charles's 
own attempts at personal government, 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford pleads justi- 
fication by results : ‘‘ Not for generations 
was England to know such peaceful 
prosperity, or a government so mild’ in 
its incidence, and in the best sense 
national in its aims.” Was all this over- 
thrown by the mere strength of a theory, 
or by an intrigue of self-seeking men ? 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford contends that 
it was the latter; that Pym was the 
leader of a conspitacy of rich men who 
cared nothing for representative govern- 
ment and everything for their own power 
over the Crown. Either way their 
methods were indefensible. Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford builds up his indictment 
of Pym and his associates with care and 
skill. In his next volume he will have 
even better material to work upon, 
in coming to the actual fruits of Parlia- 
mentary tyranny. The finished work 
promises to be most interesting and 
convincing. 
TASTE AND FASHION FROM 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

UNTIL ‘TODAY 


By James Laver 

Mr. Laver succeeds in handling the 
esoteric subject of costume with pro- 
fundity and without pedantry: would 
that other museum officials could follow 
his example. This short and admirable 
survey (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) comprises 
a large number of illustrations, an almost 
year-by-year account of the changes’ of 
the last century and a quarter, and a 
separate detailed consideration of in- 
dividual items of costume. It is most 
interestingly done, without any of those 
far-fetched theories of social, economic, 
and psychological causations which are 
apt to encumber the more pretentious 
treaties on the same subject. Male 
costume is a confused medley of 
utilitarian devices with a subsidiary aim 
of social camouflage. But women’s 
dress is governed by one consideration 
only, and Mr. Laver states it boldly. 
It is the necessity of always exposing or 
emphasising something new and still 
seductive, while keeping in modest 
reserve those other treasures which have 
lately been exposed until their charm 
has faded and cannot be re-exposed 
until they have regained their mystery. 
A low view, perhaps, and hateful to the 
self-sufficient feminist : but it was never 





— ——=—= 
better understood than in the nineteenth 
century, when woman had to fascinate 


or starve. Not even Mr. Laver can 
explain what attraction there was in the 
fashions of the last decade: byt 

demonstrates effectively that Woman 
was never so irresistible as when she 
submitted herself to the corset and the 


_crinoline. 


PAST AND FUTURE OF 
ETHICS . 
By M. A. R. Tuker 


Today, when rival ideologies, riyy 
modes of political and social orgap. 
isation are not only so numerous ang 
divergent but so widely discussed, jt js 
important that a proper understanding 
of the fundamentals of ethics or humay 
conduct should be available. Mr. Tuker 
in this. comprehensive study - (Oxford 


‘University Press, 24s.) has attempted 


to provide the material for such ap 
understanding. Its appeal is tj 
the lay as well as to the esoteric 
reader. Mr. Tuker’s central aim js 
to displace the theory that conduc 
is evolved from blind custom and 
superstition and to place it upon a 
more logical, rational basis. Upon this 
basis he discusses such ethical problems 
as truth, lust, love—he claims. that 
“love has nothing to do with sex 
attraction ’’—friendship, force—he rigor. 
ously attacks the totalitarian conception 
that “‘ might is right ’—killing, human 
happiness, marriage—in the present 
attitude to which he finds much t 
condemn—&c. The psychological per 
spicacity and the vast mass of heter- 
ogeneous knowledge which he brings 
to the subject have enabled Mr. Tuker 
to write a most lively and _ instructive 
book. 


AN ELIZABETHAN 
PURITAN : THE LIFE OF 
ARTHUR GOLDING 
By L. T. Golding 

This book (New York, R. R. Smith, 
$3.50) is a work of family piety; and 
we may be grateful for the sentiment 
when it leads a latter-day descendant of 
a minor Elizabethan writer to resurrect 
as muchas he can of the life of his fore- 
bear. It all helps to build up our know- 
ledge of the background to the life of that 
age. Not that there are not a great many 
lesser Elizabethans whose lives, when 
they lived, were altogether more interest 
ing and now would repay research much 
more than this. But they do not seem to 
have left such devoted, such family-proud 
descendants as the American Mr. Golding. 
Over some years he has been research- 
ing into all the documents that might 
throw light upon his ancestor; and if 
the haul of material which he has col- 
lected is somewhat exiguous, he has put 
it skilfully together and blown it up into 
a larger work than was perhaps necessaty 
to the case. On the other hand, he makes 
no extravagant claims for his subject: 
it is Mr. Joseph Quincy Adams who it 
his Foreword refers to Arthur Golding 
as a “‘ great Elizabethan,” which he wa 
not, and states that ‘“‘ the. conspicuous 
place which that versatile translator 
occupied in the general cultural back 
ground of the Age of the Fairie Queem 
has not, I believe, been fully realised by 
scholars.” That statement would als 
appear to be fallacious : Arthur Golding 
receives quite a full notice in @ 
Dictionary of National Biography, ands 
faithfully dealt with in such places as 
Cambridge History of English Litcratut 
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=| Advertisement! 


just as long as your journey lasts. 


“Ten” which make it welcome you, invife you fo enter, relax, be comfortable, 
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It is a fact that no other car of comparable price offers such an invitation to 


enjoy every moment you spend inside it. 


* * 


Upholstery, trimming, accessory-equipment, spring- 
ing—everything which can minister to your real, 
lasting comfort, is available, at ever so little cost, 
either cf purchase, running or maintenance, in 
the FORD “Ten.” 


* * 


The Local Ford Dealer invites you to allow him 
to demonstrate all this, plus the performance 
of an exemplary engine, the easiest of gear- 
changing, the lightest of steering, the most 
reassuring of brakes, external finish perma- 
nently proof against bad weather, and a degree 
of presentability right outside its price-class. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, OR DIRECT FROM 
FORD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 


Overseas Deliveries of any Ford Cars will be 
arranged, on request, by any Ford Dealer, or 
through our London Showrooms. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM + ESSEX - LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET - W.I 
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MOTORING 


Touring Abroad 

Despite the tension in international affairs and the daily 
reports of impending trouble between this State and that, 
the popularity of motor-touring abroad grows steadily greater. 
Last spring and summer more cars were carried across 
the Channel than ever before, the number so high at the 
opening of the holiday season that it was necessary to book 
space on the steamers a long time in advance. So long 
as war is not actually being waged, it seems, the happy-go- 
lucky British motorist embarks himself, his family and his 
car, for the Alps, the Danube and the Mediterranean, without 
a single thought of Dictators and their sinister activities. 


Smooth Paths 

He is perfectly right, of course. The last thing that any 
Continental country wants is to take the gilt off the tourist 
gingerbread, the comestible upon which the well-being of 
the hotel and shop industries depends so largely. With 
very few exceptions motorists are welcomed everywhere 
they are likely to go, their paths made smooth and agreeable. 
The abuse of England in the papers does not seem to extend 
to the English on tour, or perhaps it is not read by those 
with something to sell to us, or, what is possibly more likely, 
it is read and disregarded by people who have now had 
some experience of a controlled Press, and can gauge its 
value. However that may be, the fact remains that the 
officially rude things said about his country do not apply 
to the British tourist, his car or his money. He can wander 
about most parts of Europe as pleasantly as he could before 
1914. 
Duty-free in France 

It is a very simple matter to take your car abroad now. 
If you are going to France you need carry no papers except 
a car-specification, your English driving licence and road- 
book. There is no deposit to pay on the car-duty, as before, 
no banker’s guarantee or insurance policy demanded. You 
land in France as freely as you do in the Isle of Wight or 
in Ulster. On arrival you buy a /aissez-passer for 10, 20, 
30 or 90 days, at a cost of between 20 and 100 francs, and 
drive off into the blessed blue. There is some minor impost, 
one of the inevitable taxes, but it amounts to a few shillings 
only. For other countries, except Germany, you take 
out the familiar carnet de passage en douane (from the R.A.C. 
or A.A.), pay about £1 for the insurance of the duty payable 
on the car, collect your international driving licence and 
** fiscal permit ” (all handed over on application) and start. 


New Easy Entry to Germany 

Within the last few weeks Germany has made a new motor 
tourist-attracting arrangement. You can take your car into 
the country with nothing more than your driving licence 
and road-book, plus a German translation of both. On 
entering Germany you pay RM. 2.50 (about 2s. 6d. in tourist 
marks) for a month’s stay. In all cases, of course, you must 
carry a G-B plaque. The cost of transporting the car abroad 
varies between £2 5s. and £8, at owner’s risk, single journey. 


The 25 Morris 

The new 25 Morris, a big £320 6-cylinder of 3} litres cubic 
capacity, is an interesting addition to the small list of British 
cars designed to compete on equal terms with the less expen- 
sive American types. It is a great improvement on the 
preceding series, notably in performance and general liveli- 
ness. Much of this is due to the new overhead valved engine, 


but other modifications contribute to the really impressive 
results. 

The Morris has a three-speed gear-box instead of the 
original four-speed and it is plain that much care has been 
taken to get the ratios right for the engine-speed and weight 
of the car. As a rule I dislike a three-speed box in a car of 
normal, which unfortunately usually means excessive, weight, 


but in this case, as in that of the new 18-cwt. Vauxhall 1g 
there is nothing to complain of. In fact special congratulations 
are owed to the designers, because although the Weight of 
the Morris, 31} cwt., is hardly greater than that of its closer 
rivals, the wheelbase, 10 ft. 14 in., is about nine inches Jo, 
than is the general rule in the Americans of about this calibre, 
while the bodywork is larger. The ratios are top 4.4 to 1; 
second, 7.4 to1; and first, 15 to 1. I found the comfortabe 
maximum speeds on the first two to be about 75 and 40, 
though I believe more than 80 can be got on top under 
persuasion. 


A Well-found Car 

On hills, mild and very steep alike, it put up a showing at 
least equal to that of its competitors costing up to within 
£50 more, exceeding it in one or two instances. Its accele. 
ration is, in the worn but useful phrase, vivid, the engine 
runs smoothly and quietly, the gear-change is quick and 
smooth, the steering and brakes of a high order. It is a very 
lively and comfortable car to drive, holding the road well, 
free from sway. The saloon is a really big one, with plenty 
of room for five full-sized people and accommodation for a 
lot of luggage. The equipment includes built-in hydraulic 
jacks, on which the car can be raised off all four wheels at 
once, draughtless ventilation windows, telescope steering 
column and a very wide screen which affords an adequate 
view of the road ahead and on each side. 


The Ghost Mountains 

I have been told once already that there is no sort of foun- 
dation for the legend that the heights of Mynydd Prescelly, 
in Pembrokeshire, are the abode of ghosts, chiefly Elementals, 
with a leavening of Ancient Britons, and I suppose I shall 
be told so again. I have no idea whether the story is true cr 
not and as I gather from my original informant, the only waj 
to disprove it is to camp out alone in those windy solitudes 
and see whether the embedded rocks do move stealthily 
towards you until the adventure ends in panic-stricken flight 
and a shower of stones no hand has thrown. I hope never to 
know the rights of it. Legend or no legend, Mynydd Pres- 
celly is a very pleasant place for an hour’s halt on a sunny 
spring day. 


The Peace of Solitude 

You would not call the scenery grand or even striking, for 
although from some points you can see a good expanse of 
country what your eye finds in those rolling hills gets its 
attraction from its monotony rather than from any special 
feature of form or colour. As in all open, high places the 
shifting light and shade plays agreeable tricks with your 
eyesight, bringing that moorhead to within ten minutes’ walk, 
stretching that line of rocky humps to ten miles, a fleet of 
clouds sailing across the dim blue painting an occasional 
fold in the hills a dark purple, but in general you are conteat 
with the sense of great spaces, the sight of a distant horizon 
and the companionship of solitude. 

A convenient road to it runs from very ancient Cenarth 
Bridge on the Teifi by Boncath and Eglwyswrw (very diffi 
dently I offer, at second hand, a connexion between this 
memorable word and église, which also means church—but 
accepting no responsibility) and another, from Carmarthen 
way, by St. Clears and Maenclochog. Incidentally, I should 
have said that, according to my dubious information, the 
Elementals only object to your spending the night among 
them. By day they ignore you. Or they ignored me. , 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advict 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.} 
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Sunshine Cruises 


‘Voltaire’ and ‘Vandyck’ 


First Class only. Window or porthole in every room. 


EASTER CRUISES 


“VOLTAIRE” from Southampton 
Are a ands, calling at Casablanca, Santa 
o “ie ja Palma, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, 
One fisbon. 18 days from 25 gns. 
apni. wth, “VANDYCK” from Liverpool to 
2 Mediterranean, calling at Gibraltar, Ville- 
ke (Monte Carlo, Nice), Naples, Capri, and 
Lisbon. 19 days from 26 gns, 


MAY CRUISES 


“VOLTAIRE” from Southampton to 
WAY imratian Coast and Venice, calling at 
Palermo, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Venice, Abbazia, 
Cork, Malta and Lisbon. 24 days from 34 gns, 
MAY 14th, “ VANDYCK” from Liverpool to 
Atlantic Islands, calling at Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Madeira and Lisbon. 14 days from 18 gns, 
WHIT CRUISES 
JUNE 4th, “ VOLTAIRE” from Southampton. 
18 days from 25 gns. 
4th, “ VANDYCK ” from Liverpool. 
we 13 days from 17 gns. 


ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA 
Regular service of first-class cargo vessels. 
For details of these and other 
Spring & Summer Cruises apply :— 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE, LTD., 
i Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel.: Bank 
Berl a Tendeakell “"ptreet, London, E.C.3 
(Tel. Royal 5723). 64, Cross Street, Manchester, 





2 (Tel. Blackfriars 2806), or Tourist Agents. 











LAND FOR HOLIDAYS. 11 days for only £10. 
IN vaite for free illustrated Handbook : LARS: 


Finnish TRAVEL BUREAU, 7 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 











THIS YEAR— 


VISIT THE 
U.S.S.R. 


(The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 
OURS arranged to suit 


individual requirements from 
£1 per day; 20 per cent. re- 
duction until April 15th. 
Charges include travel, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, etc. 


Information from all leading Travel Agents, 
or from 


INTOURIST MOSCOW 
LIMITED, 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











TRAVEL NOTES 


CANADA 


IN past years many people who would have 
liked. to visit Canada have been compelled 
to abandon the idea because they could not 
spare the time required for so long a journey ; 
but this difficulty is now removed ; so, too, 
is the other question, that of expense. It 
is now possible to visit the Dominion 
whether one can spare a mere fortnight, or 
two months, and a more interesting or 
enjoyable holiday it would be difficult to 
discover. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
has a programme of Escorted Tours which 
is designed to meet the needs of all classes 
of travellers, from the business man whose 
time is limited, to the more leisurely 
traveller who can spend some months in 
the Dominion. All these tours include the 
double Atlantic crossing by the short sea 
route via the St. Lawrence,.and one inclusive 
fare covers everything. The shortest of 
these tours is one of twelve days, five days 
at sea, each way, and two days ashore. 
Visitors are taken up the St. Lawrence 
and disembarked at Quebec, also visiting 
Montreal. Those with limited time at their 
disposal will find this an ideal holiday ; 
many people say that the journey up the 
St. Lawrence is worth the cost of this tour, 
and those who know this beautiful river 
may well agree. The tour costs £38 I5s. 
People who have more time will favour the 
four-week tour, which visits Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto and Niagara Falls, and 
then goes westward through Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces, and Alberta to the Rocky 
Mountains, where visits are made to Banff, 
Lake Louise, and Emerald Lake, which are 
among the most beautiful and impressive 
spots in Western Canada. The cost of 
these holidays is from £105. A longer tour 
lasting seven weeks costs £156 and is well 
worth the money. It includes everything 
which can possibly be included within the 
time limits, and is one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable holidays obtainable. 

Those who prefer independent travel 
should write to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
offices at Trafalgar Square and make known 
their wishes: they will find every help. 
There are a number of beautiful spots in 
Ontario and Manitoba which make ideal 
holiday centres, particularly for camping, 
fishing, and hunting holidays, equipment 
and guides being obtainable at reasonable 
figures. The Lake of the Woods district and 
the Rainy River district are particularly beauti- 
ful and very suitable for holidays of this kind. 
The Great Lakes can be seen on the westward 
journey at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
the trains stopping at each of these points. 
At Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, there 
is a stop which permits travellers to see 
something of this fine city of the middle 
west. Vancouver should not be missed if 
the Pacific coast js visited, and a trip to 
Vancouver Island is easily made from the 
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To Canada’s . 
ROCKIES and 


; back na month 









Cl A 
vacation 


Come trail-riding in the mile-high Canadian 
Rockies this summer. 

Our new programme of Escorted Tours in- 
cludes four to the Rockies and Pacific coast, 
of 4 to 7 weeks each—as well as 37 shorter 
ones to Niagara Falls and the big cities of 
Eastern Canada and the United States. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


O nadia A ¢ ” Y 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


WHltehall 7800) and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3., 
iverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 


Gn 








CONTINENTAL CRUISES = 
=— BY PLEASURE YACHTS 


DUTCH BULBFIELDS - Sdays- 9 gns. 
HOLLAND - - - = 8Sdays- 9gns. 
THE RHINE - - - - 15 days - 18 gns. 
BELGIUM & HOLLAND 15 days - 18 gns. 


YACHT-HOLIDAYS 


3 BAYLEY MANSIONS, BAYLEY STREET, W.C.1 
(DESK F) Museum 3338/9 or Trave! Agents. 




















@ “TRAVEL 1938" 


A complete holiday guide to Europe. 


Many new and attractive resorts are 
offered this year. Prices, although low, 
include all the features that make a “ Lunn. 











HAVE YOU 


ECEIVED 


LUNNS 


SIR HENRY LUNN LTD. 


TRAVEL PROGRAMMES ror 1938 


OFFER MANY NEW AND ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE, 







@ “EASTER 1938" 


Complete programme of arrangements for 
short or long holidays at Eastertide to 
Paris, The Riviera, Dutch Buibfields, 
Switzerland, Rhineland, The Biack Forest, 
Belgium and British resorts. 


SPECIAL ITALY TRAIN CRUISE 
15 DAYS 23 gns. 


@ BUDAPEST TOURS 


A leaflet describing tours by our own 
chartered trains to Vienna, Budapest, 









Planned” Holiday the best obtainable. 
SPECIMEN PRICES 

Lucerne 9 days £6. 4.6 
Montreux 9 days £6.19.6 
Konigswinter .... 9 days £5.19.6 
Knoche-sur-Mer 8 days £3.19.6 
ESF Saveccceves 9 days £9. 3.6 
Ventnor 8 days £4,18.0 
Devon & Cornwall 

(Motoring) ...... 8 days £6.15.6 
@ LUNNS’ AIR GUIDE 


Lunns’ own Air Guide giving full informa- 

tion about Air Services and inclusive Tours 
by air, 

THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 

FREE COPIES OF THESE PUBLI- 

CATIONS. WHY NOT BE ONE OF 

THE FIRST TO RECEIVE THEM ? 








56 H 
RT : 


This Coupon will bring you, post free, copies 
of any of the above books. (Delete title not 


required.) is : 

‘* Easter, 1938” “Travel for 1938 ’ 

‘* Budapest Tours” “ Air Guide” 

WOM Seavey savabceenure Cees caccudeuaanTheandue 

PNG. cosa Cacocechaveteedds nt cecaseatnceteh sae 
Post unsealed (}d.) to LUNNS ( 


Dept. 17), 
AYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
VIC. 8191. 










Nuremberg, Munich, Salzburg and Prague. 

2nd Class Travel, 1st Class Hotels. Full 

sightseeing at all places, meals en route, 

Official reception; no extra charges of any 
kind, 


15 DAYS 
First departure June 


27 gns. 
18th 


Economy arrangement for the same 
tour at 19 gns. and 22 gns. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WiTHouT daring to be confident, I feel moderately hopeful 
that stock markets are moving into a recovery phase. After 
being led up the Berchtesgaden path speculators somehow 
contrived to beat an orderly retreat with the result that 
by the beginning of this week the sudden blow on the home 
front scarcely opened any fresh breach in their defences. 
A momentary shudder in the gilt-edged market was natural 
and appropriate enough to the political shock of Mr. Eden’s 
resignation, but the Stock Exchange has been in a mood to 
clutch at the straws of Mr. Chamberlain’s near-term appease- 
ment hopes rather than indulge any of its more long-term 
fears. In present conditions, with jobbers’ books about as 
bare of stock as is Mussolini’s Treasury of cash, even such 
mild hopefulness is bound to find reflection in a moderate 
rise in prices. 

Investors will have their own views upon the possibilities 
of appeasement on the Chamberlain-Halifax formula, but 
I still think they must also keep a watchful eye on American 
business. President Roosevelt’s latest contribution to his 
recovery programme is a schoolmasterly address, with 
blackboard illustrations, on the problem of commodity prices. 
Critics may almost detect the Will Hay touch in his unexcep- 
tionable proposition that some prices are too high and others 
too low, but it is something to know that Washington is 
again, on balance, on the “ bull tack.” As a cautious investor, 
I would still be inclined to sit on the fence until American 
recovery becomes less of a hope and more of a reality, but 
equally I would not sell good equity shares at this juncture. 

x x x * 
HOME RAILWAY POSITION 


We still need the full accounts of the London and North 
Eastern to complete the home railway story, but the L.N.E.R.’s 
preliminary figures look very good. To pay I} per cent. 
on the second preference costs an additional £826,000, 
and, allowing for the allocation to contingencies and the 








THE YEAR 1937 WAS THE BEST 
banking year for English banks since 
1930. Advances to customers — the 
banks’ most profitable business—in- 
creased substantially, in every case 
larger profits were made and in four 
cases out of seven increased dividends 
or bonuses were declared. The insurance 
industry continued to expand and fresh 
records of life business were reported. 


TR ST 
BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Full particulars may be obtained and Bank- 
Insurance Units may be purchased, free of 
commission and stamp duty, through any Stocke 
broker «or Bank. Estimated yield, 33° to 4% 
Price of Units, 23rd February, 1953. 9d. 
TRUSTEES : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS : 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 


30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 














increase in the carry forward, one may deduce that th 
net revenue was roughly {990,000 higher last year thy 
in 1936. This makes the £308,000 increase on the L.M§ 
look very meagre indeed, and I cannot help thinking thy 
differences in methods of accounting must be held responsibj, 
for part of this discrepancy. In these days nobody yjj 
wonder at the lack of enthusiasm for home railway ordj 
stocks, despite the increase in dividends, but the decling 
in the prior charge issues do not make sense. Here is th 
position at a glance : 
Net Revenue Current  Yielj 
After Dividend. Price. 


oO 
4 


L.M.S. 4 p.c. First Preference 3,100,000 80 . mo 
L.M.S. 1923 4 p.c. Preference 1,500,000 62 6 8% 
L.N.E.R. 4 p.c. First Preference 1,320,000 62 Gye 
Southern § p.c. Preferred se 480,000 80 6 59 


Yields ranging between 5 and 6} per cent. are, in my view, 
decidedly attractive in relation to such strong cover, th 
net revenue, after payment of the dividends being quit 
substantial by reference to the companies’ total earnings, 
Although I do not look for any marked rise in the net revenug 
of the railways in 1938, I see no reason why the 1937 figures 
should not be well maintained. 


* * x * 
BRITAIN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The huge rise in last year’s imports already made apparent 
in the monthly figures had prepared the City for an adverse 
balance of payments and I see no cause for alarm now tha 
the Board of Trade experts disclose a deficit of £52,000,00, 
The Board’s calculations are no more than estimates but they 
are probably correct within about £25,000,000 ; at the worst, 
therefore, the deficit could scarcely have exceeded £/75,000,00, 
even on the assumption that all the errors occurred on om 
side. The inference is, of course, that Britain was really 
living on its fat to a modest extent last year, a process which 
could not continue indefinitely but which seems to me t 
be fairly innocuous just now and again. 

After all, the sharp rise of £86,000,000 in our advers 
physical balance last year must be attributed almost entirely 
to heavy buying of materials, such as non-ferrous metab, 
rubber, timber and specialised types of machinery, necess- 
tated by a large-scale programme of rearmament and it 
dustrial re-equipment. So far as the pound sterling 
concerned, the adverse balance means very little in current 
conditions of the exchange market. The steady rise in 
the gold resources of the country leaves no room for doubt 
that the money tides have been flowing very strongly towards 


these shores. 
* * * * 


CABLE COMBINE PROSPECTS 


The steady recovery in Cable & Wireless ordinary stock, 
which has been held in face of dull markets and a disap- 
pointing January traffic, looks significant. At £67 th 
stock is not overvalued in relation to the 4 per cent. dividend 
predicted by the board, the indicated yield of 6 per cemt 
being reasonable enough, but I suspect that the buyen 
think they have something more to go on than that. Th 
probability is that some sort of arrangement is now being 
completed between the Cable combine and the British and 
Empire Governments regarding the future of Empire com- 
munications. The final details, I believe, have not ye 
been agreed but directly or indirectly the combine should 
receive a contribution towards the maintenanc: of strategi 
cables which are unremunerative from the purely com 
mercial standpoint. For example, it may be that the rentd 
of £250,000 which the combine pays to the Post Offic 
for the use of the beam radio may be substantially reduced. 

At this stage, one can only guess at the possible bene 
of such an arrangement to the combine but an annual savilj 
of £150,000 would not be out of the question. Now a? 
consequence of the drastic reconstruction carried through 
last year Cable & Wireless capital is very highly geatté, 
the ordinary capital of £6,883,102 being preceded by 
£16,766,591 of 54 per cent. preference. It follows tht 


(Continued on page 342.) 
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———— 
COMPANY MEETING 
— 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


BEST YEAR SINCE 1930 


Tae annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Company 
was held on February 23rd at the company’s offices, Paddington 
Station, London, ig P ‘ ‘ a 

Viscount Horne, the Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 
Ir is gratifying for me to be able to tell you that, in spite of the 

continuance of political unrest in several parts of the world, and many 

embarrassing restrictions on international trading. the year 1937 

was the best experienced by the company since 1930. 

The net revenue of the whole undertaking amounted to £6,886,505, 
gn increase over 1936 of £571,676, out of which we have thought it 
desirable to appropriate £100,000 to a new works revenue suspense 
acount. The amount available for dividend on the ordinary stock 
is £1,868,767. This is sufficient to enable a dividend of 4 per cent. 
to be paid on it for 1937, as compared with 3 per cent. last year and 
atthe same time to increase the carry-forward by £74,785 to £151,578. 
This is the dividend which we now recommend. 

The receipts for the last three months of the year were augmented 
by the increase authorised in July last by the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
After a prolonged hearing the Tribunal reached the conclusion that 
the deficiency in the railway company’s net revenues was not due to 
ay lack of efficiency or economy in management. They pointed 
out that the provisions of the Railways Act appeared to indicate 
that the legislature regarded the realisation by each company of its 
standard revenue to be in the public interest, and they decided 
that as an increase of 5 per cent. applied, so far as practicable, to all 
standard and exceptional charges, would enable the companies more 
nearly to earn the standard revenues, the charges should be modified 
accordingly as and from October Ist, 1937. 

Although since the date when the case of the railway companies 
was brought before the Tribunal the new burden of increased 

has been imposed upon us, it is a matter for gratification 
that we have at least some prospect of additional revenue with 
which to meet it. 
Coal. PRICES. 

We are, however, watching with some anxiety the upward trend 
of coal prices. Where coal forms so large a portion of our traffic, 
it is clear that the railway and the coalfields can only prosper in 
unison, but there is obviously a limit to what we can afford to pay. 
Every shilling of increase in prices means an additional cost to us of 
over £100,000 per annum, and whilst we recognise that some 
increase in coal prices was right and proper in order to give a decent 
remuneration to the miner and a reasonable profit to the colliery 
owner, the recent increases in coal prices will represent a very 
substantial addition to the burdens which we have to face in the 
current year. We felt, therefore, that the large increase in the cost of 
operating steam locomotives made it incumbent upon us to explore 
the possibility of effecting economies by substituting other forms 
of traction where the conditions are favourable. We have accordingly 
engaged a firm of eminent consulting electrical engineers to prepare 
a scheme for the electrification of part of our system. We have 
under consideration at the moment the section of the line which 
tuns between Taunton and Penzance. 

In spite of the apparent setback in trade, the volume of traffic 
dealt with by us since the beginning of the current year does not 
show any diminution when compared with the corresponding weeks 
of last year. There are in fact good reasons for anticipating a further 
improvement in our business. During the year negotiations were 
completed for the establishment of 73 new factories on our system, 
some of which are already in production. 

Even if our anticipations of additional traffic are not realised and the 
volume merely remains at last year’s level, the increase in charges 
should, when the year is completed, yield us a sufficient additional 
fevenue to meet the increased cost of salaries and wages as well as 
the rise in the price of materials, particularly as we are fortunate 
enough to hold considerable stocks and have contracts for further 
supplies at lower prices than obtain to-day. 

The report was adopted. 














|THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - > - : 


Yen 100,000,000 
» 134,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 








Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
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£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 


55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... oe oe es yi aaa £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ss as ihe ae zn £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under. the Charter £4,500,000 _ 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 











BONUS DISTRIBUTION 1937 
INCREASED BONUSES 


WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


45’-/ AND 50’-*/ PER ANNUM 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


40’ |, PER ANNUM 


NO SHAREHOLDERS 








ALL THE PROFITS TO THE POLICYHOLDERS 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED 1840 


25-31 MOORGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


Telephone: Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
METROPOLITAN 8014 (6 lines). Manager and Actuary. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 340.) 


a comparatively small improvement in profits means rela- 
tively much to ordinary stockholders. On the hypothesis 
that a net benefit of £150,000 a year may be derived from 
a new deal with the Government there would be an addition 
of 2} per cent. to the earnings on the ordinary stock. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Canadian stock markets have been so badly battered by 
the Wall Street hurricane that the impression seems to 
have become quite widespread that business in Canada, 
as in the United States, has declined precipitately in the 
past twelve months. Neither the official figures of production 
and employment nor the statements of the earnings of Canadian 
industrial companies support this view. On the other 
hand, nine companies out of ten are showing sharp increases 
in profits on the basis of which stocks look under-valued, 
provided, of course, the industrial improvement can be 
maintained. Personally, I think it will be, and has excellent 
chances of broadening out if, as seems at least an even chance, 
American business picks up this year. Here, then, is a 
promising field for the speculative buyer who is willing 
to take an indirect hand in America’s recovery. There 
are quite a number of Canadian common shares which 
should be worth buying from this point of view, such as 
Steel Company of Canada, now 63 dollars, against last 
year’s “high” of 93, Howard Smith Paper at 13? dollars, 
compared with a “high” of 34 dollars, and Dominion 
Steel “ B” which have come down from 28? to 14 dollars. 

A share which should not involve quite the same degree 
of risk but which offers a prospect of substantial appreciation 
if things go well, is the 5 per cent. cumulative 100 dollar 
preferred of Massey Harris, the farm implement and machinery 
makers. No dividends have been paid since November, 
1930, so that arrears now amount to 36 dollars per share, 
but the company is making a good recovery out of depression. 








COMPANY MEETING 
S. HUBBARD, LIMITED 


PROFIT WELL IN EXCESS OF ESTIMATES 





THE first annual general meeting of S. Hubbard, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday, February 22nd, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C, 

Mr. S. B. Hubbard, J.P. (the chairman), presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the trading profit for the 11 months under review exceeded 
by a considerable sum the. amount given as the probable profit 
when they first became a public company. The profit on trading 
was £34,587, and he felt he might describe their position as thoroughly 
sound. The directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax, for the 11 months to November 30th 
last, carrying forward £10,243. Primarily they were manufacturers 
of wool and fur bodies for hat-making, but, in addition, they were 
public dyers and bleachers of all kinds of material used in connexion 
with the hatting trade, and merchants and importers of all classes 
of material used in hat manufacture. He was happy to say that 
they were working to full capacity, and there was every indication 
that this would-continue during the remainder of the current financial 
year. They were giving better value than they had ever done, the 
result being a flow of orders exceeding their expectations. 

In regard to their fur body-making department, they had produced 
finishes upon furfelt hoods and capelines which surpassed the 
very best productions of Austria and Czechoslovakia, and it was no 
longer true that velours could only be made abroad. Not only were 
they retaining the trade in fur hoods and capelines which they had 
enjoyed in the past, but they were securing even greater volume. 

They had recently established a new sale department in Luton 
which gave them the possibility of a field of customers with whom 
it had not béen possible before to do business. Two years ago they 
established a London sales department, and the results had been 
most satisfactory. 

The past year had been from every point of view very successful, 
as with the exception of two weeks the works had been running to 
full capacity. 

The wool market had been a difficult one, but their early purchases 
both as regarded quantity and price helped them to Keep their average 
cost reasonably low. ‘The company was in the position to take 
immediate advantage of any change in fashion in the hatting industry 
because they had under control four distinct businesses—namely, 
wool and fur bodies, straw goods, dyeing, and merchanting. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 








Gross profits for the year ended November 3oth, 1937, toe 
from 1,725,862 to 3,339,529 dollars, and net profits, afte 
covering interest, depreciation and bad debts, were 1,043, 
dollars, equivalent to 84 dollars per preferred share, again 
a loss of 58,413 dollars in 1936. The preferred g 

at 47 dollars, or only 11 dollars more than the arrears ¢f 
dividend, do not look dear in the light of these much-improvej 
earnings. They should go higher on any sustained regy 
in Canadian agriculture. Custos, 








FINANCIAL NOTES 


New RUBBER REGULATION SCHEME. 
THE text of the proposal to give the International Rubbe 
Regulation Scheme a further lease of life has now been pyb. 
lished. The scheme is to run for a further five years ynjj 
the end of 1943 with only two important changes. The basic 
quotas have been raised all round to bring them into lig. 
with the true production capacity of the industry, and, 
limited amount of fresh planting is to be allowed. 

The new basic quotas to come into operation in 1939 amoun, 
to 1,449,000 tons without including any allowance for Siam, 
whose basic quota is still under negotiation. When Sian 
is brought in, the world total can hardly be less than 1,500,0 
tons per annum and will rise slightly each year up to 194, 
All the rubber-producing countries will start the new schem 
with larger basic quotas than they now enjoy. But Malay 
receives an addition of only 30,000 tons per annum next yer 
while the Dutch East Indies receive an extra 91,500 tons and 
most of the smaller producing countries have a fairly substantia 


increase. 
* * *« x 


BARKER’S RESULTS. 

It was to be expected, since the indices of retail sales have 
not been as consistently good in Central London as in othe 
districts, that the big department stores would not uniformly 
show profit increases. John Barker’s profit of £344,817 wa 
£45,384 less than in the previous year. But it is still amply 
large enough to enable the company to pay its usual 15 per 
cent. dividend and to add to its reserves. The companys 
fortunate in having made very generous contribution t 
rebuilding reserves in previous years, so that it has been abl 
to reduce the appropriation this year by £50,000 to £100,00 
and to reduce the amount written off fixtures by £25,000 to 
£25,000. The balance carried forward is also reduced by 


£2,307 to £191,868. 
* 


* * 


SELFRIDGE DIVIDEND LOWER. 

Selfridge & Co. show a smaller reduction in net trading 
profit—a decline of £36,996 to £448,090. But the amount 
required for taxation has risen steeply from £35,750 to £80,00, 
so that the ordinary dividend has had to be reduced from 
I§ per cent. to 8 per cent. The balance carried forward 
has been reduced by £24,051. The public interest in th 
ordinary shares is through the ordinary and preference capital 
of Gordon Selfridge Trust, which holds all the ordinary 
shares of Selfridge & Co. The dividend payable by Selfridge 
& Co. on this occasion only covers the preference dividend 
of the trust company. It is difficult to see how there can be 
anything for the ordinary shares. 

4 * * x 


CouRTAULDS’ DIVIDEND. 

The market was not overjoyed by the profit and dividend 
statement of Courtaulds, which showed that the net earning 
had risen by approximately £77,400 to £2,373,892, whil 
the final dividend was maintained at 7 per cent., making 10} 
per cent. for the year. This is nearly the same dividend & 
a year ago, after allowing for the fact that last year’s interim 
dividend was paid tax free. But the directors’ statement 
has a sting in its tail. ‘‘ The present outlook for business; 
they say, “‘is not very encouraging.” Perhaps if it wert 
remembered that Courtaulds is a world-wide concern which 
must inevitably feel the business recession in the U.S.A, 
this addendum would have caused little surprise. 

* * * x 


S. HUBBARD. 
S. Hubbard, the manufacturers and importers of felts an 
velours for the hat industry, have enjoyed considerable pt 
sperity in their first trading period. Mr. S. B. Hubbard, 
the chairman, announced at the meeting this week that th 
works had been continuously running at full capacity with 
the exception of only two weeks. There was every indicatiot, 
he considered, that they would continue running at 
capacity throughout the present financial year. 
(Continued on page 343.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 342.) 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY PROSPECTS. 
Viscount Horne, the chairman of the Great Western 
Railway, gave the stockholders at Wednesday’s meeting a 
rful view of the outlook which will lose none of its force 
the fact that he allowed full weight to the disadvantages 
of higher wages, higher coal prices and industrial recession. 
‘He anticipates considerable additional traffic this year to 
and from South Wales on account of the new factories 
which are being built there—among them the Richard Thomas 
works. Even if those anticipations should not be realised, 
he anticipates that the increase in freight charges should 
cover the additional cost of wages and materials. He therefore 
gees no reason why 1938 should not be as good “ 1937. 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 283 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noonon Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 




















































































































moa | «6|3CS & te Ee 8 |9 |10 
11 12 13 
4 15 
16 |17 18 419 20 | 21 | 
22 23 | 
4 25 26 |27 28 | 
I” 30 |31 | 
32 33 34 | 
35 36 | 
ACROSS 5. rev. “ Loosen thy sword in 


the scabbard and settle the 
. on thine head.” 
. Pertaining to a court. 
. rev. You will get robust 
living in these dwellings. 
. rev. As between a clasp. 
. Some consider this fort too 


1. This unhealthy district used 
to impair a Jane Austen 
character. 6 
7. Liquid part of a tree. 7 
11. The writer doesn’t watch 
his grammar in this sen- 8 
tence. 9 


14. I i strong ! ; 
. Meh = a 10. rev. Leave this blank. 
16. rev. Defile in upper layer of  12- See 34. 


When these wave it doesn’t 


earth ? 13. 
cause 7 across ! 


19. See 21. : 

2. Doubled vowel. 15. rev. This god has some- 

21. with 19. A good objective for thing to blow about ! 
boxers. a7. Shut oneself up. 

22. This moralising discourse is 18. 7ev. “ Ay me! what 
tedious. do environ ‘ 

23. A drink in a container is The man that meddles with 

cold iron.” 


smoked in Persia. 
24. rev. Nothing would make  26- 
this handle correspondence. 


Bird which caused an amus- 
ing incident. 


25. rev. No, not spiritualism ! -— cues eo ae 
29. To the death of a foreigner. 31. rev. Keats’s was Grecian. 


30. Scott’s lady of Beaujeou. 33. 

32. No, this gentleman doesn’t 
look after growing children. 

34- with 12. List of persons. 

35. Ooze through in America. 

36. Queer looking garden walk ? 


DOWN 
I, In a cold climate this cake 
would be frosted ! 
2. Along a sou (anag.). 
3. The least bit of skein ? 
4. Repeaters, 


My first is unchecked in 1 

across, my second in 7 across. 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD NO. 282 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 282 is Miss J. B. Lewis, 
I Salutary Mount, Exeter. 














World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


249 Branches throughout -Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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In moulding the lives of 
destitute and _ neglected 
children, providing them with 
food, shelter, education, and 
inculeating the principles of 
service, this Society is giving them their rightful 
chance of becoming good and useful citizens. Every 
14/- received keeps one child for a week. Will you 
send such a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director? 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 


Tomorrow's 
Good Citizens 





Patron H.M. The King. 
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as a line. 


S%fori3; 7&%for26; and 10% for §2. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. I 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


—_= 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS LECTURES 
XATISFYING BREAKFASTS for 52,000 hungry HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE | atataaaad COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
t East-End children are provided each winter. Will (University of London). 


you aid us with a gift, please? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


I ALKAN TOUR.—Party of University men and 

women will visit Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Sofia, &c., travelling from Vienna by 
SPECIALLY CHARTERED DANUBE STEAMER. 
April 2nd-24th. Inclusive cost from London (4,400 
miles) £22 10s. to £30. Particulars from N.U.S., 3 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
“JT can... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE _OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 


I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate. W.8. 


“ TAMMERERS.—Consult Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- 
S dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665 SPECIALIST. 

















BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS 1). 


The entry for the I.C.S. and for the Burma Civil 
Service (Class 1) closes this year on April 11th. The 
recruitment of Europeans will be partly by selection 
and partly by written competitive examination. A 
candidate is at liberty to apply for appointment: by 
both methods, but a separate form must be used for 
each. Forms may be obtained from the Services 
Department at the India Office or from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British Isles. 

_The age limits are 21 to 24 on August Ist. Can- 
didates for appointment by selection without written 
examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. 
Full particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
— at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 

I 


“India Office. 
January, 1938. 











YUN BATHING (mixed), German lines. Central 
, indoor club, warm, cosy facilities, U-V light, 
lounge, badminton, exercises, &c. Also country sun- 
park.— Write Box A., 704, The Spectator. 


O DIABETICS, GOOD NEWS! Cadbury’s have 
perfected a special chocolate suitable for diabetic 
patients which retails at only 1s. per packet. This is 
obtainable from most chemists and high-class grocers, 
confectioners, and Boots’ branches. 


OM LONG Tobacco, as sportsmen say, 
Is a splendid “ fixture ”’ that’s come to stay. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


N ANAGER-SALESMAN required by Manufac- 
4 turers of highest class Modern Furniture to open 
their West End Retail Shop. Applicant must have good 
Retail Furniture experience, thorough knowledge of Soft 
Goods and other departments, and ability to carry 
through complete furnishing schemes, contracts, &c. 
Responsible position open only to first-class man. State 
age, experience, in full, salary, &c.—Box No. A705. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of South Africa). 


GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 


— 


Vacancy for a 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 
Particulars and forms of application (quadruplicate) 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Office of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, not later than March 31st, 1938. 





JATFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MISTRESS. Salary £650 (irrespective of 
previous experience) rising after the second year’s 
service by £28 a year to £825. Duties to commence 
in September, 1938. 

Applicants must be not more than 40 years of age and 
must be Graduates of a University of the United King- 
dom. The School contains at present 520 day girls. 

Full particulars of the appointment and form of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
Application forms to be returned not later than 


March 14th, 1938. 
FREDERICK WILSON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Education Office, 
7 Church Street Watford. 





FOYLES 
Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, (MMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


advertised in 


reviewed oF 
a , 


he Spectator.’ 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 








Leiephone Ge ard 5660 (14 lines). 












COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL 





UEEN’S COLLEGE 


Protessionai and 
Seven months’ 


Practica, Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
Course. £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F.. 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W.7 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
o) (Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Compiete and practical training for educated giris and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place. S.W.1. (Tei. Sloane 6151. 











DAVEY RADIO 


is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is 
satisfied only with the worthiest reproduction of 
music. It reveals unsuspected beauties of tone and 
Getail in both broadcast and recorded music. Each 
set is made by hand and tuned and tested individually. 
Receivers from £39.0 0; radio-gramophones from 
£53.10.0 Full details on request. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone . Temple Bar 7166-7. 














REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


REVISED NOTICE OF PUBLIC LECTURE, 
** CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERATURE? 
March roth—‘‘ The Scholar and the Theatre.” 
at §.15. Michael MacOwan (producer at the 
ss - ae ee Bag aay 
ote.—The lecture announced for the sam 
Mr. Ashley Dukes is unavoidably cancelled, : cmly 





as 
rINIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course ot three Lectures on “ SOCIAL E£VOLY, 
TION ” will be given by Prof. A. R. RADCLIN 
BROWN, M.A., F.R.A.I. (Professor ot Social Anthro. 
pology in the University of Oxford) at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAYS, MARCH Ist, 
8th and rsth at § p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. B. Malinowski D.Sc, 
Ph.D. (Professor of Anthropology in the University), 

ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of two Lectures on ‘‘ MOSAICS IN AYA 
SOFYA IN ISTANBUL”? will be given by PROF, 
THOMAS \\ HITTEMORE (Director of the Byzan 
tine Institute, seeper of Byzantine Coins and Seas 
at Harvard University) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1) on MARCH toth 
and 11th at §.30p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. Norman H. Baynes, D.D., M.A, 
(Professor of Byzantine History in the University) 
Illustrations in colour photography. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park. woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and tor tht 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages. An 
Music. Domestic Science Fees £120-180 p.a 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June rst and 2nd, for the award of th 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS - 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, sit 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obiciued from the HEAD-MASTER. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


[ perenne? COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST 
9 OF ENGLAND, EXETER. 

Preparation for London Degrees. 

Residential: 5 Men’s, 2 Women’s Halls. 

140 acres Campus: all games. 

Charges inclusive, £85 to £105 yearly. 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered # 
forthcoming Scholarship Examination, May 30th, 1934 
and following days. Normal tenure three years. 

Many other Scholarships and Exhibitions. Eaty 
closes May 7th, 1938. For particulars apply REGIsTR 

















natural sparkle to your teeth. 
Stores. 





Trust Your Dentist‘ 


Your Dentist recommends KOLYNOS because of its 
proved antiseptic and cleansing action. 


Of all Chemists and 
1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNO 


DENTAL CREAM 










ae 


") 


WESTMINSTER, nr. Victoria Stn. 


Evenings, 


ALAN NAPIER, CATHLEEN NESBITT, CECIL TROUNCER,. 





Vic. 0283. 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bkble. 
8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


LAND’S_ END. 














It restores 





MARIUS GORING, 


AMBASSADORS, West Street, W.C.2. 
Evenings, 
Anmer Hall presents SURPRISE ITEM. A new Comedy by Cyrus Brooks 


Tem, 1171. 


8.30. Matinees, Tues, & Fri., 2.30. 





VALERIE TAYLOR. 








Established 1837 


— £12,000 
DRAFTS are 
States and Dominion of 
also made. 
issued—available 
Collection. 
ascertained on application. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Capita! Authorised and Issued £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capildl 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capabic of bem 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound # 
,000: Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,00 
GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout 


Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Chequé 
throughout 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may & 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





the Australia 
New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES # 


the World BILLS are purchased or sem i 


ee 
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EDUCATIONAL 
M HOUSE, CRANHAM, GLOS. 


tion for College Entrance and other examina- 
by experienced tutors. Healthy country life. 





ving. -FOr recent successes apply, Miss H. CREASER, 


M.A. (Oxon.). 





Fier 
WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond,, and 
ienced staff), undertake coaching for University, 
| and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
om) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. Indi- 
vidual tuition in weak subjects. Madern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For, prospectus, advice, and list of recent successes, 
ly 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, 
es (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





by appointment only. 





and Entrance 


JNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 
U Advice and 


Examinations. Women’s Colleges. 
Write Box A. 702 


Tuition. 


sannani av cpa airvirineaineapunanepoareteivcinner noir 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex.,MSS. 
1s, 1,000 words. C “arbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarLANE(C), The Study,96 Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


WANTED.—Songs and musica! 
S) compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PE&TER DEREK Lrp. (Dept S.). 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








GONG POEMS 





YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road. S.E.21. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


POOR OLD MAN, 72, suffering from CANCER. 
Devoted wife endeavouring to look after him, but 
total income only 17s. ya week after paying rent. 
par nourishment and blankets urgently required. 
(30/38). PLEASE HEL P.—Appeal_ S., National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





A 











THE VOICE 


= 
= 


UNDER 
THIRTY 


a reprint of 


A SERIES OF TWELVE 
ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE SPECTATOR BY 
YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN, expressing the 
views they hold on life in 
all its 


A SELECTION OF 
LETTERS bearing on _ the 


subject; 


aspects; 





LDERLY GENTLEWOMEN living in one room. 
K Fighting a desperate battle with the poverty they 
are trying to hide. No means. Too old to work. Often 
shattered health. No future—no hope. PLEASE 

ELP us to care for them.—Appeal S, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


{ICKERT’S NEW PAINTINGS 
, Important Exhibition 
and Paintings by FRANCIS TAILLEUX 
LEICESTER GALLEEEa, Leicester econ 10-6 daily. 














PIANOS 


LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at} 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 











FRESH FRUIT 


‘JUIC Y JAF F A ORANGES, case 150 5 Fi inest 17s. 6d.; 

80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 20s. ; case half Oranges, 
half Grapefruit 19s. 6d. Carriage Paid, Cash with | 
order.—SUNRIPE Fruit (V.25), Pierhead, Liverpool. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ag tf CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHES 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIE 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048 





2Ey 
224 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit | 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | 
on request. on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | 








HAYE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited | 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
4 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24%% for 6 inser- | 
tions: 5° —s for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for §2. 


Wacet ESF US.© SILK 

Over 200 delightful patterns 

and shades to measure from 27/6 
Specimen dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns. 








DRESSES 





LEODIAN (SP. 14), $4 Cookridge Street. Leeds. 
Se 
EAL SHETL AND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and | 


children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, | 
Tagdmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Peery from the well-known real Shetland wee 
Pply Mrs. HamiLToNn. Voe, Shetland. 


jensen 


COMMENTS from the 
standpoint of ‘‘Over 
Eighty ” contributed by the 
veteran journalist and 
author, H. W. Nevinson, 
and by Prebendary Carlile, 
the ninety-year-old founder 
of the Chureh Army. 


These articles and 
letters have been repro- 
duced in booklet form 
as a result of numerous 
requests for the 
complete series. 


THIS BOOKLET OF 
96 PAGES, BOUND 
IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
COVER, IS NOW ON 
SALE AT 


ONE SHILLING 





and ean be obtained from the 

principal bookstalls and news- 

agents throughout the country, 
or from: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C, I. 
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CINEMAS 


A CA DEM Y 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
The Film = which a Special Prize rr 
GRANDE ILLUSION ” (A 
with Erich - Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Dita Parlo ani 
Pierre Fresnay. 





create. 








TO LET 


|W pgp metpernneng SWISS 


sunny rooms, studio. 





COTTAGE.—Large, 
Comfortable redecorated 


house. Housekeeper; service available. Garden. 
C.H.W. in bathrooms, etc. 1§S.-308.—16 Belsize 
Square. PRI. 6757. 








WHERE TO STAY 


EST AND CONVALESCENCE Country Hom:. 

Well heated. Beautiful country. Distant view 

sea. Excellent food. H. C. most rooms. No 

nursing, but medical instructions observed. Pricz3 

— £2.—Apply Trustees. The Firs, Crowhurst, 
ussex. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ae CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35% 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d.or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN3 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢ 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A. dl 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





Melville 


i ann ec 5 ALISON HOTEL.— 
y Edinburgh. Tel. 3129s. 


Crescent. Tgms : “‘Melcrest” 





— YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Dae List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUS® 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. L1p., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


ye CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sa.. S.W.t. 
—Room and breakfast 5s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. *o 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVE 2N. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIR3 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLey. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—F Ox x PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HY 

—HAR — MANOR HOTEL, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN 
ie ee -—LE ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
S 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH R ANNO‘ IL 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE Coe oe AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great ee Street, W.C.t. 

—UNITED SERVICES 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
M ANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S peas 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSZ 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)}—PeErwick Bay & Livxs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A 


| SS ae -—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 


TRY HO 

SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort., 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA ‘eo —BEN WYV{IS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH eee —HUNTLY 
meet 

N HALL. 


ROS 
UPPINGHAMCEALCON HOTEL. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 
Be Loved No More 


THE LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT OF FANNY BURNEY 

by ARTHUR BERNON TOURTELLOT 

Eighteenth-century literary society is vividly brought to life in this new bio- 

graphy of Fanny Burney. The author describes the characters and habits of 
Fanny and her circle as if they were his personal acquaintances and conjures up 
the whole atmosphere of that vanished London. 10s. 6d. net 


Mightier than the Sword 
by FORD MADOX FORD 

“Eleven famous men of letters, all of whom he has known personally, are 
intimately described and satirically sized up in his new book... excellent 
entertainment.”’—Daily Telegraph 10s. 6d. net 


Constructive Democracy 
by MAJOR ATTLEE, LORD HALIFAX, SIR ARTHUR SALTER & others 
“A vindication of existing democracies in comparison with the authoritarian 
régimes that have supplanted democratic constitutions in so many countries 
of the post-War world.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


Heredity and Politics 
by J. B. S. HALDANE 
“‘In a small compass of less than two hundred pages Professor Haldane has 
compressed an immense amount of knowledge and information.”—Manchester 
Guardian ‘ 7s. 6d. net 


The Case for Electoral Reform 
by S. R. DANIELS 


The author here applies a trained and logical mind to the problem of propor- 
tional representation—describing its method and discussing the working of the 
system in other countries. There is a chapter on Local Elections and an 
appendix contains a detailed scheme of “‘ P.R.” constituencies for the House 
of Commons. 3s. 6d. net 





A Citizen's Guide to Social Service 
by J. Q. HENRIQUES 
Here is a lucid explanation of the laws and regulations which govern the social 
services and the principles affecting co-operation between public and voluntary 
agencies. Practical suggestions are made for the better co-ordination of 
social work and for the more effective association of constructive welfare 
work with the administration of financial relief. 10s. 6d. net 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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